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TO ELIZABETH 



FOR l^HOSE AMUSEMENT THIS BOOK WAS WRITTEN 



Then its ho for a ride on the rollicking tide 
For the odor and halm of brine, 

IVhen the zMerrimite sails 

In the speeding gales 
PVith this twelve-year-old of mPne. 

She is skipper and crew, and the passenger, too. 
And the Hi Hallo, one and all; 
And her vessel is trim 
For the voyage dim 
Whenever her eyelids fall. 

Then away o'er the deep of a populous sleep 
Will she hurry her craft, and lo ! 

At the answering helm 

She enters a realm 
Where, alas t I may not go. 
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PROLOGUE 

OT long since, the 
writer, strolling about 
Central Park, entered 
that portion known 
as the "Zoo." 

Near by was a 
cage containing an 
enormous chimpanzee 
to which a policeman 
reared to be making 
stures. 

eature behind the bars 

;h some intelligence, I 

as I came quietly upon 

iiiis aiiiguuu uuct, I was convinced that 

some sort of communication was in progress, which ceased 

suddenly when the officer became aware of my presence. 

"Pardon my curiosity," said I to the officer, "but I got 

the impression that you are able to make that creature 

in the cage comprehend your meaning ; is it true ? " 

With curious hesitation the officer regarded me for a 
few moments and finally replied, in the mellowest Irish it 
had been ray good fortune to hear, "YisI" 
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lo PROLOGUE 

"How extraordinary!" I exclaimed. "Can you under- 
stand the chimpanzee?" 

"Oi kin I" was the reply. 

"Would you mind telling me, then, what message you 
received ? " 

Yez wud n't balave it, sor," was the reply. 
Try me I" I persisted. 

'Oi tink not I " replied the policeman, regarding me in- 
tently while speaking: "Phawt good wud it do annyhow ?" 

"A great deal," I said, "besides, I promise to believe you." 

"Well, thin," responded the officer, "av yez will coome 
t' me home to-noight at tin, Oi will let you see a roll av 
paper thot will tell yez th' whole sthory." 

Having nothing better to do — and being exceedingly 
curious to get at the bottom of the singular proceedings — 
I asked him for his address, and he placed in my hand a 
card upon which the following announcement was printed ; 




PROLOGUE II 

When I had written his house number on the bottom of 
the slip I left him, promising to be punctual in my call 
upon him. 

At the hour appointed I presented myself. 

The officer met me at the door of his room, which 
was in one of the better tenement houses, and when I 
had seated myself he placed in my hands a bundle of 
curious looking MS. — quite discolored with age. 

I began eagerly to read the matter, and before long 
I was into "the thick of it." 

"Where did you get this?" I asked later. 

"Yez will know when ye coome t' th' ind," was the 
reply. 

Briefly tnen — by persuasions which need not enter 
into this incident — I secured the consent of the officer to 
make what use I liked of the MS. upon condition that 
I would return it to him when I had finished with it. 

And it is to this state of affairs that the following 
pages are due. 



Runaway Robinson 

CHAPTER I 
}AD BARGAIN 



WAS bora at York 
On the First of March 
In sixteen thirty-two; 
"io portent marked that fateful 

day 
The world jogged on the same 
old way 

As was it's wont to do. 

ere were no chimes 
ring their rhymes, 
No guns to boom at mom ; 
But in the house from basement to 
The attic, everybody knew 

For sure that I was bora. 

»3 



14 TiUN/i^AY ROBINSO^ 

As I said, I was bom. 

I was very much mortified to discover that there was 
nothing unusual in that fact. 
Everybody begins that way. 

Providence had neglected to provide me with an extra 
finger, a third leg, or anything of an unusual character, 
so I was compelled to use some other means of getting 
into print, which was my sole desire. 

I was very fond of reading the descriptions of distin- 
guished men, and was quite apt to discover some trait, in 
each, which I attempted to harmonize with my own. This 
eagerness for approbation was finally my undoing, for one 
day, after I had arrived at the 
age when a youngster is engaged 
in a more or less successful at- 
tempt to dodge the duties im- 
posed by parents. 

Or prowl about the pantry shelf 
To gluttonously help himself, 

A cake and custard bandit ; 
Who when detected at his fun 
And punished has the air of one 

Who cannot understand it — 

I met an elderly gentleman named 
De Foe, who permitted me to 
unbosom myself. 
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Mr. De Foe had already written several books— and 
had quite a reputation — which, however, he felt required 
an effort of some unusual character to maintain. 

I was his opportunity. 

A willing buffet tossed between 
The terra firma and marine; 
Or sent to ruin, now and then. 
With just a flourish of his pen. 

After listening to me with a pleasing degree of inter- 
est, he assured me that it would give him great pleasure 
to chronicle my adventures if I would take the trouble 
to have a few. 

I asked him what he had to suggest. 

He replied that he would leave that to me, but hinted 
that the sea afforded splendid opportunities of getting 
wrecked, or drowned. 

I told him that I had no objections to being wrecked, 
but I didn't want to spoil his story by getting drowned. 

This made him thoughtful. 

"Yes," he said, "that would be very bad management; 
but cheer up my lad I we will hope for the best," and 
then he would sing a sea ballad of his own composition, 
which never failed to awaken in me the spirit of ad- 
venture. 



%UNAfVAY ROB/NSO^ 

BALLAD OF THE BOY AND THE WHALE 

Oh, here's to the chap who shipped to sea, 

Ye ho my lads, ye hoi 
Oh, merry and blithe that day was he. 

Ye ho my lads, ye hoi 
For the wind blew fair, and the skies were bright, 
And the sails were spread like wings for flight. 
So he joined the rest and sang with might. 

Ye ho my lads, ye ho I 

Six days they sailed across the blue, 

Ye ho my lads, ye ho ! 
The vessel it heaved and the boy hove too. 

Ye ho my lads, ye ho! 
On the seventh a monster whale they spied. 

"Now hurry, my lads!" the skipper 
ried, 
"We will presently have that whale 
inside. 

Ye ho my lads, ye hoi" 

Then they ups and rowed to 
^Ss where he blowed, 

Ye ho my lads, ye ho! 
And a big harpoon was cleverly 
stowed. 

Ye ho my lads, ye ho I 
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Then ho for the leap of that mighty whale. 
And hi for the sweep of its swashing tail. 
And ah for that youngster putty pale. 
Sing ho my lads, ye hoi 

For the monster turned with a visage grim. 

Ye ho my lads, ye hoi 
To behold who played such pranks with him. 

Ye ho my lads, ye hoi 
Then he spread his jaws like a cavern wide, 
"Ye hoi" that quivering youngster cried. 
As the row boat heaved, and he fell inside. 

Ye ho my lads, ye hoi 

It was dark within as an after-hatch. 

Ye ho my lads, ye hoi 
So that singular youth he struck a match I 

Ye ho my lads, ye hoi 
And he lit some blubber that met his gaze. 
And pepper I the whole place got ablaze 
And the whale leaped high in pained amaze. 

Ye ho my lads, ye hoi 

Then he opened his jaws, it grew so hot. 

Ye ho my lads, ye hoi 
And out that terrified youngster shot. 

Ye ho my lads, ye hoi 
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Then he swam to the boat and told his tale. 
And the captain cried with a visage pale: 
"Why, blast your eyes, you have spiled that whale I" 
Ye ho my lads, ye hoi 

But the waves rushed in and the fire went out, 

Ye ho my lads, ye hoi 
And the whale expired with a flaming spout. 

Ye ho my lads, ye hoi 
And when the blubber was safe aboard 
Skipper and crew with one accord 
Stood by that startled boy and roared 

"Ye ho my lads, ye hoi" 



At the conclusion of the ditty I gave Mr. De Foe to 
understand that I was prepared to undertake my advent- 
ures if he would provide me with enough money to reach 
the seaport of Hull. 

But he called my attention to the fact that unless I 
began penniless, and afoot, he couldn't start the story 
right. 

"Very well," said I, "if you have arranged it that way 
I am content. Of course you know," I added, "that I 
cannot do as you ask without running away from my 
parents, who are quite apt to be broken-hearted." 

He expressed considerable sorrow on that point, but 
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assured me that at my age such a step was necessary to 
his purpose; the kind of history he had in mind always 
began that way. 

A guilty plan — ^a sneak ado, 

A complicated action, 
Believe me, are essential to 

A narrative's attraction. 
A wicked flight into the night 
Can only start a story right; 

You must begin 

With some chagrin. 
To end with satisfaction. 



With many tears, therefore, I bade my benefactor 
adieu and set out for Hull, where I soon found a captain 
who wanted someone just my size to swear at, and kick 
occasionally, with safety to himself. 

Then away we went 

O'er the blue extent. 
The fittings all clean and shiny; 

And everything taut — 

Precisely as it ought 
To be on the rolling briny. 
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Then the day turned night 

And the twinkling light 
Of the spectral starlight followed; 

Then the moon came up 

Along with a cup 
Of very bad grog I'd swallowed- 

When we had been out at^ sea a few days a squall 
struck us, for which I was prepared, in a measure, by my 
anxiety to please my benefactor, and the missiles which 
the captain had thrown at me. 

On the fifth day the ship sprung a leak and before 
long began to sink. 

We tossed overboard everything movable and would 
have added the captain to the collection, but he refused, 
with his usual stubbornness, to consent. 

In answer to our signals of distress, a vessel which had 
been gradually nearing us sent a boat, into which we 
finally managed to scramble, preceded by the captain, 
who said that on this occasion he would forego the honor 
of being the last man to leave the ship. 

On the land toward which we labored slowly, we saw 
men running to and fro — "Hurry, you lubbers I" shouted 
the captain, "or I'll get out and walk," which he did, as 
the boat was in shoal water at that time, and following 
his example we floundered to the beach and found that 
we were not a great distance from Hull. 
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Quite in the manner of the man 
Who ended just as he began; 

And at the termination 
Of his eccentric journey, grew 
So taken with his point of view, 
That he was tempted to renew 

His fruitless occupation. 

Upon reaching that place I 
posted a brief account of what 
had occurred to my patron, and 
received in reply, a few days 
afterwards, the following note: 




■'■f^ 



Dear Robinson: 

Yours received. Keep it up— it's fine. I will work 
up the material you have sent and anxiously await more. 
Be sure to keep me posted. 

Yours ever 

De Foe. 



P. S. 



And now away I the shining day. 

The velvet night, shall woo you; 
The angry threat — the watchful nod- 
The sting of the paternal rod 
No longer shall pursue you. 
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You sail an independent bark, 
The sole and solemn master; 

The winds shall waft 

Your bounding craft 

To havens of disaster. 

Soon will the sun, from red and dun 

Exchange its peaceful glamor; 
The breezes from a zephyr kiss 
Will change to gales that groan and hiss, 

And silence end in clamor. 
Propitious gulfs of seething foam. 

Some toppling proniontory 
Of raging brine — 
All will combine 

To help you make the story. 

And so, away! here's that you may 

Conclude your tale distressing, 
As blithely as it has commenced, 
Although 'tis true — you have dispensed 

With the paternal blessing. 
Still, if a friendly substitute 

Can offer consolation, 
I give you mine 
Throughout the shine. 

And rain, of your narration. 
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I had about decided to return to my parents, ask them 
to forgive me, and lead a straightforward and decent life. 

But this letter decided me otherwise; it would never 
do to disturb such a deep regard for my welfare. There 
were three courses open to me: return, starve, or ship. 

I could not disappoint my distinguished patron by re- 
turn, and all that I had heard about starvation did not 
recommend it to my judgment — so I shipped. 

However, I did not do this at once. 

Not every captain was willing to receive me; I was 
too handsome. They said that I would make the seamen 
envious and break up the ship's discipline. 

At last I found an ill-looking skip- 
per who considered me thoughtfully 
for a moment, and said that he be- 
lieved that he could spoil my beauty 
before we were many days out, so I 
shipped with him. 

But in the middle deep. 

Ah mel Alasll Alacklll 
That vixen Fate— with spleenful hate 

Dealt us a sounding whack. 

The earth and sea and sky 

Had been too much at peace 
Not to expect the ill effect 

Of some restrained caprice. 
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The rumor of the air 

Was whispered in our ears 

From space afar; and every tar 
Indulged his gloomy fears. 

And yet the a2ure vault 

Held not one gloomy speck; 

The sun at noon, by night the moon. 
Beamed blithely on the deck. 

The stars winked gaily down 
With reassuring gleams. 

Whose melting hue advised us to 
Continue in our dreams. 

n.uu uiKc it all in all. 

No vista quite so soft 
Had ever slept — while cherubs kept 

Their vigilance aloft. 

The captain had been ill; 

For days he could not strike, 
Or welt and scar the shrinking tar 

With pin or marline-spike. 

The oaths he used to yell 

When he was wild with ire, 
He kept below — until the glow 

Had set his bunk on fire. 
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And now and then the mate 
Would slip below to view 

The chance that he— might shortly be 
The captain of the crew. 

But winHs inHp^H arA til 



"Just wait," hi 

yelled, '"1 

Once more 

For every ac 

shall brea 

As sure as 



But still 'tis said you can't 

Most always sometimes tell ! 

The best may fail, "A sail 1 a sail 1 ! " 
We heard the helmsman yell. 
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And through the frowning dawn 
A ship came into view; 

Her hull was black, her pennant black, 
So was her swarthy crew. 

From frowning stem, to stern, 
It was as grim a craft 

As ever sped — with purpose dread 
To riddle fore, and aft. 

Along her sombre sides 

And at the ports beneath, 
^ With looks like blows — were eager rows 
Of gleaming eyes and teeth. 

The whiskered captain urged 

The winds to extra knots; 

His eyes looked swords— his very words 
Rang out like pistol shots. 

Ah me, he was a sight I 

The kind they usher in 

The gory play, with the hooray 
Of horn and violin. 

Across his ample chest 

His arms were folded — so: 

"S'Death!" he cried — ^and more beside, 
"Ha, varletsl" and "what hoi" 
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And wary, too, was he 

Which way he turned his gaze ; 
It was so hot, that like as not, 

Twould set the ship ablaze. 

Then — Puff! a booming gun 

Commanded us I "Heave tol" 
Alas, alas I we knew it was 
A pirate's how-de-do. 




Then to the yards above' 

The mate in terror sent 
In his despair— to find out where 

"Had that blamed cherub 'went." 



For that unkindly babe 

Had given us the slip. 

For lol a crash sent things to smash 
Aboard our fated ship. 
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Another rending flout, 

And we were well assured 

By yells of woe, from depths below. 
Our captain's aches were cured. 

"Ah hal" exclaimed the mate 

(With reason — you'll allow), 

But 'twasn't glee, at all, though he 
Advanced to captain now. 

"Ah ha I" (it was his way 

To say ah ha) he cried: 
"My fortune's sped — I've dropped my bread 

Upon the buttered side. 

"For yonder thieving rogue 

Will think my brand new rank 

(Just for a lark) fine for a shark. 

And make me walk the plank." 

But such, alas, was not 

To be his fortune grim; 
A splintered yard, with due regard. 

Crashed down and settled him. 

And now two grappling foe 

Our grinding vessels ride; 

And thrice we thrust those fiends of lust 
Over the splintered side. 
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Thrice the colliding hulls 

With sullen purpose groaned; 
And thrice they start and rend apart 

In menace, brazen toned. 

And thrice the rattling yards 

The singing cordage knelled; 

While dismal gales told all the tales 
Their bursting budget held. 

But at the fourth etssault 

The few surviving sparks 

Of courage died— and we were shied 
To shackles and to sharks. 

While from the crimson deck 

Into the sullen blue 
The dead were slid— so they might bid 

This narrative adieu. 



CHAPTER II 



THE ESCAPE 




UST before the tempest, mother, 

I am thinking hard of you. 
For the heaving of the vessel 

Makes me feel like heaving too. 
I am not so fond of travel 

And have changed my views of late; 
Gladly would I give the ocean 

For a yard of real estate. 



My lot was now as disagreeable as Mr. De Foe could 
wish. 

A scar upon my right cheek, from the recent sea fight, 
I nursed with patience, since I felt assured that my patron 
at York would regard it as a very good occasion for a few 
stirring paragraphs. 

The chief of the Turks who had attacked us claimed 
me as his share of the plunder, and treated me with 
the degree of kindness shown by a farmer to the turkey- 
gobbler a few weeks previous to Thanksgiving. 
30 
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I was put to work with other slave 
plantation owned by my master shot 
arrival at port, and began at once tc 
a series of blisters with a hoe-handle. 

Between times I was busy with 
my conscience. 

I had not quite reconciled my- ~" 
self to the despair of my parents at 
my continued absence. 

"Oh, for the touch of a vanished handl" 

Oh, for the silent benison I 
Oh, for the— (reader understand 

Apologies to Tennyson) ; 
But oh, for the sound of a voice that is still! 

For the unexpressed verbosity 
Of a silent sound; for I'll be bound 

That would seem a curiosity. 

But such consoling reflections were unfortunately few. 

I began to feel, like Ulysses, that my Homer was 
overdoing it. 

However, I was too English to cry. And beside, the 
sweat on my brow from my toil afield had exhausted 
everything fluid about me. 

One day I was sent with a man and a boy to catch 
some fish, of which my master was fond 
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The boat in which we sailed presently got quite a dis- 
tance from the shore, and a dense fog fell upon us. 

This state of affairs provided an excellent reason for 
going the wrong way, so I decided to escape. 

Under such circumstances it will not appear unusual 
that I was able to hurl a man twice my size over the 
boat's side into the sea. 

But I did so, and threatened to administer the same 
treatment to the boy, who gave me to understand that 
he much preferred to remain where he was, and would 
do so, he promised, without annoying me with the reasons 
for his choice. 

The man in the water attempted to regain the boat 
when he came to the surface, but I convinced him that 
this would be an error on his part, by aiming a gun in 
his direction, so he turned about and swam for the shore. 

Xury, for this was the lad's name, brought me to a 
sudden sense of helplessness by asking me what we were 
to do next. 

The deep sea all around us. 

Beneath, the rolling tide; 
Despair and doubt and storm without 

And emptiness inside. 
And it's oh! for a russet cruller, 

A charlotte russe, a cake, 
A chicken-wing, or any old thing 

To ease this vacant achel 
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It was a predicament : 

The boat was small, the sea large. I could not return 
for fear of consequences, and was afraid to proceed for 
the same reason. 

A sudden gust solved the problem and we were car- 
ried we knew not where. 

My companion was alarmed. So was I. But it would 
never do to permit him to perceive my uneasiness. 

Just then an idea came to the rescue. 

Heroes in terrible straits had been known to sing to 
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preserve their courage. Why not I? So I began, and 
compelled the miserable Xury to add his reluctant voice 
to the chorus. 

Here's to the lad who runs away, 
Because, forsooth, he'd rather 

Be ill upon the raging seas 

Than home with mother, at his ease ; 

And much prefers a spanking breeze 
To any spanking father. 

Now, Xury, lively, please I Lively? you should have 
heard him — 

Chorus : 

Here's to the lad who'd rather 

Be punished by a spanking breeze 
Than by a spanking father. 

He shivers at the icy gale. 

And oh I how much he wishes 
That it was just that harmless squall 
That echoed through his father's hall; 
Then generously gives his all 

To feed the hungry fishes. 

Now Xury — 
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And oh! how much he wishes 

He didn't have to give his all 
To feed the hungry fishes. 

The captain yells at him, "Avast!" 
The seamen call him lubber. 

And when he's sent to trim the sail, 

If he should shudder at the gale. 

The mate provides him with a whale 
And he's reduced to blubber. 

At this point Xury introduced a new chorus by shout- 
ing "Land, Landl" 

Following the direction of his glance, I saw that we 
were indeed drifting toward a beach upon which the 
breakers dashed with a sound that 
was anything but musical. 

We did not know what to ex- "^ 
pect. 

Possibly cannibals! 

At this point it occurred to me 
how much Mr. De Foe would rel- 
ish the situation and — perish 
the thought — how much the 
cannibals might relish Xury and 
myself. 

I was consoled by the re- 
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flection that Ulysses and Sinbad, in somewhat similar 
situations, had permitted their crews to be devoured first, 
and had held themselves in reserve as dessert. 

The delay in both instances had provided them with 
an opportunity of escape. 

Then I remembered, with a thrill of reassurance, that 
Xury looked cooked to begin with; indeed, he appeared 
overdone. 

Presently we tossed and drifted into a little cove 
formed by a river which emptied into the sea, and before 
long we were near enough to go ashore. 

As patiently as possible we awaited the approach of 
dawn — 

For Aurora red. 

To arise from bed. 
In the gray and gloomy distance; 

And embarrassed, flee 

For a plunge in the sea 
To escape the sun's insistence. 

As the first frays of light ravelled through the gray 
we were able to see a huge beast which was swimming 
toward the boat. 

This might be worse than cannibals. 

I bade Xury to remember, for future reference, all the 
details of what was about to occur; his memory was to 
be my amanuensis. 
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He gave me to understand 
that all this depended upon the 
approaching brute. At once I 
shot the monster in the head. 

With a roar that would have 
caused Xury's hair to stand on 
end had he possessed any, and 
which tangled my own abundant 
locks in singular confusion, the brute 
turned to the shore, upon which it — ^ 

managed to crawl. 

We saw the forms of many black men darting here 
and there about the dying creature. 

They made signs to us which so nearly resembled 
threats that we decided to make an attempt to land else- 
where, so we turned the boat's head seaward and un- 
fortunately lost sight of land altogether. For two days 
we drifted, then thirst and hunger distracted us. 

Xury and I exchanged devouring glances. Here was a 
situation that promised well for the narrator. 



Each to himself made the remark: 
Which shall it be? White meat or dark? 

For subsequent indigestion. 
Shall I be stowed inside of he. 
Or he be stowed inside of me? 

Twas a very delicate question. 
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And presently each appetite 
Assured itself of dark or white 

With clamorous approbation. 
And white to dark pretended: tough. 
And dark to white assumed the: rough 

In a sudden attenuation. 

Dark looked with famine in his eyes. 
Which white refused to recognize. 

In a horrible magnetism; 
Then white turned dark, and dark grew pale. 
And both cried out: "A sail, a sail!" 

We were saved from cannibalism. 



A vessel hove in sight. Was it help or disaster? Pos- 
sibly we had made a mistake not to have dined upon 
each other. 
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Famine and thirst, however, are bad counsellors, so I 
fired my gun in the air, and was unable to decide if I 
were relieved or not when I perceived that my signal had 
been remarked by those on board. I could see that the 
sails were lowered to enable us to come up to them. 

When we arrived alongside a number of curious faces 
looked down upon us. 

"Qui est vous?" was demanded. This I knew by the 
accent was French, a language I did not understand. 
Xury thought from the sound that the owner of the voice 
was about to expectorate, and the poor fellow dodged. 

Presently a burly Scot leaned over the side. "Let me 
have a try at them/' he said. 
"Hi, there I Parley vous here 
wants to know who you are?" 

This was an opportunity. fj^ gt^ s^^^ 

I answered that we had just 
escaped from the Moors and 
would like to be moored else- 
where. 

The Scot regarded me stoic- 
ally. 

"I dinna ken what 
ye mean," he said, "but 

ye can translate your- \^gi JO(^^x^g^ ^g?=r>s^^ ^^=^^?^ 
self aboord." 

In a short time my- 
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""'f, Xury, and the boat were safely on 
; deck of the vessel. 
When our immediate needs were 
)vided for I had time to remark that 
the captain was a singular man. 

His French was incompre- 
hensible, but his gestures were 
fluent. 
By watching his hands I presently 
inderstood that he desired to pay 
ne for my boat. This was unusual. 
Uiyone else, under such circum- 
otances, would have taken it and 
welted the receipt upon our backs. 
He also proposed to purchase Xury. To this I offered 
some show of objection; but when I recalled the look 
which had appeared in the slave's face when he had 
gazed upon me from a famished stand-point, I accepted 
his proposition. 

In a few weeks we reached All Saints Bay, and I was 
free. 

Little drops of water 

Little grains of sand, 
Combined in due proportion 

Result in sea and land. 
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But when we sail the briny 

The lea seems very dear, 
And when ashore we would explore 

The deep, I call it queer. 

No sentiment is stable, 

No predilection fixed; 
And shine or blow, or yes or no. 

Are better when they're mixed, 



When I had jotted the above in my note-book for 
future reference, I posted a minute account of all that 
had happened, to which I added a short letter: 



Dear Mr. De Foe : 

You will see by the accompanying account that my 
time has not been wasted. 

I do not know what to say about this business; it's 
pretty hard work, and it wears on my constitution more 
or less. 

As you will see, I have been in predicaments enough 
to keep you busy for some time. 

The only surfeit I have to complain of is the over- 
supply of calamity; but, as this is what you want, I 
suppose it is all right. 
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It is no sinecure to be mixed up with pirates, canni- 
bals, thirst, hunger, and servitude. 

My only consolation is that I feel assured that you 
will do justice to the subject. 

I would like to call your attention particularly to the 
anticipation of being made a meal of. 

This is very depressing. 

I have already alluded to seasickness — this feature I 
desire to have omitted. 

I do not know whether I dare ask for information 
about my parents or not. 

I am aware of the fact that, for artistic purposes, it is 
your wish to keep me in ignorance of their condition; 
but can't you let up, just a little, on that point? 

Can't you imagine my anxiety and distress without 
obliging me to undertake these emotions for your benefit? 

This part of the business is just a little bit tedious. 

It occurs to me that it would be a moral idea, at 
least, to devote a few paragraphs to the description of 
such sensations. 

How unfortunate it is, after all, that stealing away 
silence, anxiety, and heart-break are essential to a sea story. 

I don't believe that this kind of literature does much 
good; and if it were not for my singular stand-point, I 
believe I would go home and apologize. 

I haven't had the shipwreck you are so anxious about, 
but I presume that it will occur on my next voyage. 
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In expectation of that event, I have just purchased a 
cork belt, which I propose to wear continually. I can 
thus be assured of reaching the shore at least. 

However, I must close. 

If it will not mar your purposes seriously, will you be 
good enough to give my parents some information as to 
my whereabouts? 

I will send you fresh detail as rapidly as they become 
parts of my experience. 

I expect to present you a bulging budget next time, 
and trust that it may be ample enough to meet all your 
requirements. 

I believe that Providence is about to introduce me to 

a series of fresh surprises, as I expect to venture seaward 

again upon a trading vessel, in the cargo of which I am 

interested. I am. 

Your humbled servant, 

Robinson Crusoe. 
P. S. 

I'd like to demonstrate to you. 

If demonstration is in season. 
That things marine are very blue. 

But not for the prevailing reason. 
For when the sea is at its height 

It rouses thoughts I cannot smother. 
The while I look into the night 

And think (I should say, long) for mother. 
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Some thousand tons of gruesome fog 

Press down at times on head and body; 
In vain I bolt the spineless grog, 

Of no avail, the captain's toddy. 
For when the melancholy deep 

(That is, the blue I mean— no other) 
Starts in for keeps — Oh! then I weep 

And think of flannel-cakes — and mother. 

So when induced to tempt the fates, 

A little thoughtful hesitation 
Of what calamity awaits 

May modify the situation. 
Then if the flouts paternal sting, 

Oh I mind it not, my erring brother. 
But keep your taste for wandering 

In the vicinity of mother. 
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CHAPTER III 

WRECKED AT LAST 

OOR old Robinson Crusoe, 
Why in the world did you do so? 
Why go off on a trip 
In a leaky old ship 
When the winds and the elements blew so. 

Poor old Robinson Crusoe, 

For a mortal who certainly knew so 

Much better, it seems 

That you went to extremes 
Like a weed; you were wild and you grew so. 

Poor old Robinson Crusoe, 
Your maritime wizardries woo so 

That the young and adult 

In your pages exult. 
And it's juvenile jolly to do so. 

Had I paused to consider the feeble Providence that 
had my affairs in charge I would scarcely have attempted 
to market any goods of mine abroad. I was fated to 
start, but never to arrive. 

45 
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I very much resembled a New Year's resolution — my 
enthusiasm was all at the outset, and the only stock upon 
which I could calculate was experience. 

We were not more than twelve days out when my 
favorite bunion began to announce the arrival of a storm. 

This was an infallible barometer. Mr. De Foe had 
consulted it repeatedly in the past. 

"Robinson," he would say, at the outset of our walks 
about the country, "how's your bunion?" 

My reply to this question was always affected by the 
condition of that impediment to Pilgrim's progress, and 
the old gentleman would govern himself accordingly. 

The storm was presently upon us with terrific violence. 
As the sea ran high the spirit went down, especially in 
the forecastle. 

Suddenly, with a rend and crack, the vessel landed 
upon a hidden reef. 

We began to settle rapidly in the water— all hands 
crowded into one small boat, and an attempt was made 
to row away from the doomed craft. 

One moment we occupied the summit of a precipice 
of water, from which we could see a line of shore 
breakers nor far away; and the next we wallowed in a 
hollow so deep that only the threatening sky was visible. 

I could not help thinking that this was good material. 
The only fault I had to find with it was that it lacked 
perspective. I could not stand off and look at it. 
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Plainly the boat contained too many for .its capacity. 
Several would be compelled to vacate their seats. The 
situation was strained. 

All at once I remembered my cork belt, of which I 
said nothing, and offered to jump overboard. 

The others regarded my proposition with approval. .In 
fact, they intimated that it was sound principle not to 
allow too much time to elapse between decision and 
execution; so I was promptly assisted over the side. 
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A receding wave carried me away from the crowded 
boat and another engulfed it. 

In a moment twelve clutching, gasping wretches were 
dragging each other beneath the water. 

I was far enough away to philosophize. It wasn't the 
proper place, to be sure, but I never did anything like 
others. 

My generous offer to lighten the boat had saved me. 
I felt a sense of pride in the moral strength that had 
enabled me to display such force of character — until I 
thought of my cork belt. In a moment my bubble was 
pricked. I was rebuked. My fortitude was. strapped under 
my armpits. 

Such is life. 

Pitching, rolling, gasping, I was at last tumbled to the 
shore with an emphasis which, if intended to be im- 
pressive, did not fail in its purpose. Every bone in my 
body was convinced — a general sense of dislocation assured 
me that for once I had arrived. And while I meditated 
whether or not to congratulate myself, I succumbed to 
the sleep of exhaustion. 

It was moonlight when I awoke. The sea was calm, 
and a tremulous bridge of silver light invited me to con- 
tinue my trance seaward. 

Suddenly a tinkling— like that of tiny cymbals- 
reached my ear. It seemed to come from the direction 
of the beach. I looked that way. 
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"Can it be possible?" I thought. A few feet away a 
long semicircle of oysters sat on edge in the sand, 
clapping the edges of their shells together. "Can it be 
possible?" 

"Certainly!" replied a voice like a rip in a yard of 
silk. 
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I looked upward. Not far away sat a parrot perched 
upon the branch of a tree. 

" Well, of all things ! " 

"Oh, that's nothing I" exclaimed the bird; "wait until 
you've been here for a week." 

From the parrot I looked to the oysters. "What ex- 
traordinary bivalves," I said. 

"Buy what?" asked the parrot. "You don't buy 
valves here; everything is free — Rah I Rah I Rah I" 

"Yes," I admitted, "they're better that way." 

The parrot looked puzzled. Just then an oyster larger 
than the rest opened its shell and said: 

"I am a doleful oyster, 

Up from the boil and seethe; 

To ope' my halves so that my valves 
Can have a chance to breathe. 

"My voice is dull and solemn. 

It knows no pean swell; 
But you can see that do, re, mi 

Are muffled by my shell. 

"No matter what emotion 

My bosom sets awhirl, 
I shed no tear, because, I fear. 

That it might turn to pearl. 
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From me my habitation 

Inseparable is; 
In times awry I'm done, for I 

Can't leave the premises. 

No social dissipation 

Makes me one moment glad, 
No change of base; I think our case 

Particularly sad. 

To tremble in a passion, 

To quiver with desire, 
To thrill and stir — believe me, sir. 

Is all that I require. 

And for our dull diversion. 

When ennui wears and frets. 
And soul rebels, we clink our shells 

In place of castanets. 

Aside from that, existence 

Is one of surfeit ease 
And selfishness, which we express 

In flat soliloquies. 

So help us, genial giant. 

To some relief, and we 
Don't care at all how radical 

Your remedy may be." 
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I felt sorry for the unhappy moUusk, and told it so. 

"What can I do to help you?" 

"Anything is possible here," replied the oyster. "Change 
our condition, if you can." 

"Change your condition? Ah I happy thought. How 
would you like to be turned into a man?" 

"Splendid I" cried the oysters in chorus, and they 
clapped their shells gleefully. 

"Very well, then," and with the aid of a jack-knife I 
had turned those three dozen bivalves into Robinson 
Crusoe. 

"Rah! Rahl Rah!" cried the parrot. 

"Certainly," I replied, "I couldn't have them stewed." 
I had caught the contagion. 

Just then I beheld an object like a tortoise lumbering 
toward me up the track. 

I was about to retreat further inland. "Rah! Rahl 
Rah !" shrieked the parrot. "That can't hurt you; it only 
wants to ask you a question." 

By this time the object had arrived within a few feet 
of me, and, after several desperate attempts, managed to 
sit upon the rear of its shell and its after-flippers. 

The poor thing seemed embarrassed. It opened its 
beak-like mouth as if about to speak, and paused each 
time to permit several large tears to trickle down its 
singular face. 

"Well, Mr. Tortoise," I began. 
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"I'm n-n-not a tor-tor-tortoise," stuttered the curious 
creature, "I'm a wha-wha-whang-whang-doodle." 
"A whangdoodlel What's that?" 
"Why tha-tha-that's wha-what I wa-want you to tell 
m-m-me." 

"Ohl it's a riddle, then?" 
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SONG OF THE WHANGDOODLE 

I'm sixteen different kinds of meat 

Of such uncommon savor, 
That I am held by the elite 

In undisputed favor. 
Am so extremely edible 

That no one can refuse me; 
And so it's not incredible 

That I should weep — (excuse me). 

I try to grow monotonous, 

But that is effort wasted; 
I have too much to offer — thus: 

I'm done for when I'm tasted. 
My price, I'm told, is very high. 

But that's no consolation. 
(Excuse me kindly, please, while I 

Indulge in lamentation.) 

Now, frankly, do you see the sense 

In being so extensive? 
This disproportioned excellence 

Is commonly expensive. 
These tears afford my sole relief. 

When fate afflicts so blindly. 
(Say, can you spare your handkerchief? 

Ah I thank you very kindly). 
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My meditations are as mixed 

As my assorted tissue; 
For how can sentiment be fixed 

In such a varied issue? 
I alternate twixt hope and fear, 

You notice, in my ditty. 
(I beg you to regard that tear 

With some degree of pity.) 

Now tell me, truly, should you be 

In such enclosure narrow. 
An all around epitome 

Of succulence and marrow. 
Of good, bad and indifferent, 

Intrusted to your keeping. 
Would you — I ask you — not lament? 

(And here it fell to weeping.) 

"Yours," I said, when the whangdoodle had concluded 
its melancholy story, "is indeed a singular combination." 

"Plural, you mean," shrieked the parrot. "Rah I Rahl 
Rah!" 

"Is it customary," I inquired of the parrot, "for birds 
and beasts to talk to shipwrecked people? I never heard 
of it before." 

"Oh I we always do," replied the parrot. 

"How does it come, then, that no one ever mentions 
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it when rescued? Do you make the castaways promise 
not to tell?" 

"Oh, no," replied the parrot. "We do not exact any 
promises. You can tell all about this if you want to. 
No one will believe you if you do. Rahl Rah I Rah I" 

And the parrot was right; for long afterwards, when I 
described the situation to Mr. De Foe, he looked at me 
in a singular way and said, "My dear Robinson, let me 
feel your pulse." And these incidents never got into the 
story. 

"I say," said the parrot suddenly, "do you like music?" 

"Sure," I replied. 

"Well, then. Til sing you a song. Would you like to 
hear it?" 

"Yes — yes," I answered dubiously, as I thought -of that 
corrosive voice. 

"Well," said the parrot, sharply, "you are not com- 
pelled to listen." 

"Go on," I urged, politely. 

The parrot, extracting an enormous wad of plum-tree 
gum from its mouth, and sticking it to the branch upon 
which it perched, began — 
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THE GRASSHOPPER AND THE KATYDID. 

A grasshopper dude a young katydid wooed, 

And eloped by the light of the moon; 
While a dismal old frog, from the deeps of his bog. 

Croaked away like a riven bassoon : 
"Oh, katydid fair! you had better beware 

Of that spindle-legged, gauzy-winged fop. 
For he never was known with a thing of his own, 

And all he can do is hop, hop, hop. 

And all he can do is to hop." 

But the warning was vain, for the giddy young twain 

To his dismal old dumps tittered back: 
" You're too ugly to woo, that's the trouble with you, 

'Tis the heart for a frolic you lack. 
It's a case of sour grapes, you forlorn jackanapes. 

So no wonder our pleasures provoke. 
For no one but a crank would sprawl out on a bank. 

With nothing to do but croak, croak, croak. 

With nothing to do but croak." 

So they tripped on their way in a tantivy gay, 

Closely held in a lover-like clasp; 
And they ruffled their throats with ridiculous notes 

That awoke all the air with their rasp. 
Not a shade of regret checked this silly duet, 

Till the katydid suddenly cried: 
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"Are you wealthy or not, and how much have you got?" 
And thus the grasshopper replied, plied, plied, 
And thus the grasshopper replied: 

"I've a pair of bright wings marked with silvery rings. 

And gold-spangled jacket of buff; 
And observe on my chest this magnificent vest 

Made of wonderful, glittering stuff. 
And believe me, my dear, I am truly sincere. 

When I say, though these treasures have I, 
They recede from my view when I'm gazing on you." 

And the katydid tittered, " Oh fie ! fie I fie I " 

And the katydid tittered, " Oh fie I " 

Then she stammered and said: "I've been slightly misled 

By your style and your blue-blooded air; 
For I thought you controlled a vast fortune in gold. 

But you've nothing at all, I declare. 
All my castles fall flat, and— good gracious, what's that?" 

And she paused for a moment in fear. 
While this grasshopper cried to his katydid bride, 

"Oh I that's the old lady, my dear, dear, dear, 

Oh I that's the old lady, my dear." 

"Zip!" the old lady cried, as the couple she spied, 
"So you've gone and got married, I see; 

Why you never once thought to behave as you ought. 
And secure the permission from me. 
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Where will you reside with your giddy young bride, 
And what under the sun will you do? 

For you can't remain here." Cried the hopper: "Oh, dear!" 
While the katydid blubbered, " Boo hoo, hoo, hoo I " 
While the katydid blubbered, " Boo hoo 1 " 

Then the couple she left, of their senses bereft, 
As away o'er the meadow they crept; 

And the katydid said: "Oh, I wish I was dead!" 
Then she got the hysterics and wept. 

" I don't wish to be rude, but you're only a dude, 
It's the dollars and sense that you lack; 

The amount of your wealth is your spirits and health 

And the wings that you have on your back, back, back. 
And the wings that you have on your back." 

Through the sunshine and rain went this happy young twain, 
And the beetles and tumble-bugs said: 

"This was always the way, when a grasshopper gay 
And a katydid ever were wed." 

Till a fisher elate caught them both for his bait. 
And they died upon separate hooks. 

So young maidens beware of a dandified air. 

And a chap who has nothing but looks, looks, looks. 
And a chap who has nothing but looks. 

When the parrot had finished I noticed that an unusual 
silence prevailed. 
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Just before the commencement of its song I had heard 

the twitter of birds in the trees, the chirp of insects in 

the grass, a peaceful rustle of the leaves. Now all was still. 

" It's alwajrs that way," said the parrot, " when I sing. 

I can't understand it, can you?" 

When I remembered that terrific 
voice, I thought that I could, but I 
said nothing. 

However, without waiting for a 
reply, the parrot, as if forgetting its 

^ question, began to mutter to itself; 

%» "Kis-s: kiss; ke-ep; keep; bo-oby: 
booby." 
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I noticed this 
habit before. 

me, " I in- 
'what are you 
. do?" 
II," explained 
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the parrot ; " but every time I come upon two letters alike 
I don't know what to do with them." 

"Why," I exclaimed, "that's easy. You need not pro- 
nounce them separately. Don't say *e-e' and 's-s,' but 
double 'e' and double *s."' 

"Rah I Rahl Rah!" cried the parrot with delight. 
"How simple I I never thought of that," and like a 
youngster who desires to remember a riddle he has just 
guessed, this singular bird began an endless repetition of 
double 'e,' double 'i.' double 'o,' until its voice grew so 
monotonous that I finally fell asleep. 
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CHAPTER IV 

A SINGULAR BEING 

Misther Flynnl may I come in? 

Av coourse ye kin, me lad. 
Unbar the dure. Yer welkim shure, 

And jist in toime, bedad. 
OiVe had a dhrame. Oi'U tell th' same. 

If Oi kin git th' drift. 
O saints aboive! Oi wonder Oi've 

Me sivin sinses lift. 



"Double up, Robinson; double upl Rah I Rah I Rah I'' 
This was the first thing I heard the next morning. 
All night long that wretched bird had repeated its dis- 
turbing lesson, and my slumbers had been sadly broken 
in consequence. 

"Double upl Double up! The dew is on the grass I" 
What was the bird driving at? All at once I under- 
stood, and I laughed heartily. 

"What's the joke? What's the joke?" cried the parrot. 
"You remember your instructions too well," I answered. 

Up, up, Robinson 1 is what you meant." 
62 
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The parrot was puzzled, and suddenly it exclaimed — 
"Hullo there!" 

Following the direction of its glance I beheld an enor- 
mous chimpanzee approaching, bearing a bunch of bananas 
in one hand and a cocoanut in the other. 

"Don't run," cried the parrot, 
"it can't hurt you." 

I paused undecided; the in- 
truder did likewise. 

" Robinson, allow me. Thii 
is O'Toole. O'Toole. this is 
Robinson." 
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The creature opened wide its 
grinning jaws. 

"Top av th' mamin to yez, sor," 
it said. 

"The same to you," I repHed. 
I had recovered from my as- 
tonishment at hearing these ex- 
traordinary beings talk, and was 
prepared for anything, 
ez hev a banana?" asked O'Toole. 
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"Gladly," I replied, "for I am exceedingly hungry." 

"Double hi," cried the parrot "Me tool" 

Unhappy bird, its education was going the wrong way. 
The misguided thing desired to say, "Hi, hi! Me tool" 

However, OToole generously shared the fruit and the 
three fell to. 

"Wud yez loike a dhrink av milk, sor?" inquired 
OToole. 

"Indeed I would," I answered. "But where will you 
get it?" 

"From th' cocoanut, to be shure;" and the strange 
creature passed it over to me. 

"Ah," I exclaimed, as I drained its delicious contents, 
"this is refreshing!" 

"Thrue fur you, sor. It's a sup av loife fur yer 
enthrails. Be there anny av it lift?" 

I was obliged to apologize, for in my distress I had 
drained the cocoanut. 

"Never moind," said OToole, soothingly, "there be 
plinty av th' same where it kim frum." 

"How long have you lived here?" I asked, for want 
of something better to say. 

"Oh, Oi dunno!" replied O'Toole. "Shortly afther th' 
ilun' kim up from th' wather." 

"You must be very old then?" 

"Auld is it," replied O'Toole, "auld? Siviral cinturies, 
annyhow. Still, Oi remimber th' day Oi came." 
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"Tell us about it," cried the parrot. 

OToole looked at me to see if I was agreeable. 

"I would like it very much," I said. 

"Well, thin," OToole continued, "befure th' wathers 
av th' say kim over th' wurrld Oi lived in a foine gyardin 
along wid a lot av other craytures. 

"Ut was th' gim av a place, ut was. Trays av all 
spaycies. Flowers 'til ye cudnut rist. Runnin wather, 
grane grass, kissin' winds, swate scints, an' th' divil knows 
what. 

"All th' craytures in it wor on frindly turms, an' there 
wasn't a wurrd utthered that wasn't butther saft. 

"There wuz a coople av craytures there diffrint from 
th' rist. Wan av thim resimbled yer honor a bit, barrin' 
th' clothes, an' th' other wan had long hair, an' th' skin 
av it wuz white as milk. 

"Well, wan day they cudn't be found, an' fur siviral 
days afther there wasn't hide nor hair av 'em. 

"An' thin, all av a suddint, a tremenjous sthorm kim 
thro th' gyardin an' all av th' craytures wuz druv outside 
av th' place. 

"Oi wint wid th' rist, an' prisintly found mesilf beyant 
th' inclosure. 

"There wasn't wan av us knew where we wuz thravelin', 
an' it wuz moortal cowld outside." 

"Double ha I" laughed the parrot, amused at the sin- 
gular gestures of the narrator. 

5 
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OToole continued: 

" Oi run t' kape mesilf warrum, sor, and prisintly got a 
lang ways off from th' rist, barrin' wan. 

" Oh, sor, belave me, it wuz th' most enthrancin' crayture 
Oi iver stood forninst; but it wuz kivered wid mud loike 
mesilf from th' runnin'. 

"'Wud yez permit me, ma'am,' sez I, fur it wuz a fay- 
male; 'wud yez permit me to scrape an acquaintance?' 
an' wid thot I procayded to rub th' mud aff her wid a 
sthick." 

"Double hal Double hoi Double rah!" shrieked the 
parrot, "that was a good one I" 

"Th' beauty," continued O'Toole, "saw no raison t' 
object, an' th' coople av us throtted on an' on until, to 
make a long tale short, sor, we kim 'til a sphot thot 
resimblid the gyardin. 

"Wid some av th' rist we lived there, how long 
Oi dunno, whin wan day a lot of haythens loike yersilf, 
beggin' yer honor's pardin, kim to th' place an' thrapped 
a lot av us. 

"I was sitten wid me beauty, wid me fut in th' 
wather to cool aff me head, whin all av a suddint, sor, 
they kim at us. 

" ' Run, me darlint,' Oi shouted, * run I ' an' she did sor, 
but they caught mesilf. 

"Oh, the murtherin' divils, but they wuz cute, they 
wuz, sor. They put me inside a box, wid sthrips of wood 
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in front to kape me safe, an' thin 
they set a thrap fur me beauty. 
They knew thot she would kim 
back." 

"And did she?" I inquired, as O'Toole paused. 

Just then, as if in answer to my question, the most 
hideous looking chimpanzee possible stepped from a nearby 
thicket, and half leaping, half running, approached the 
group and stood beside the other. 

" Ah, mavoumeen," cried O'Toole, as he embraced her, 
"we have coompany this 
mamin. Misther Robinson 
this is Musses O'Toole." 

I bowed most respect- 
fully. 

"Is she not beautiful, 
sor?" asked O'Toole. 

" Double ha ! Double ho I 
Double rah 1" shrieked 
the parrot. 
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"None av yure divilmint, you disriputable burrd," said 
OToole, severely, " or Oi'U knock yez affn th' perch wid a 
banana." 

When quiet was restored OToole continued. 

"Yis/' he said, in answer to my question; "yis, she 
kim back, an' here she be, sor. She got mixed up wid a 
lot av sthrings an' things in front av th' cage, an' afore 
yez cud count tin they had her in wid me. 

"Well, sor, they tuk us aboord a ship an' sthrapped 
th' cage to the deck. We sailed away for many a day, 
an' had plinty av lashins, sthale wather, an' sthicks poked 
in at us whin they hadn't annything betther to do. 

"Well, annyhow, one day Oi looked over th' say an' 
Oi saw a we bit av a sphot in th' sky. Oi knew what it 
wuz, sor. Oi had seen a many afore. It wuz a timpist a 
brewin' — wan av th' woorst. 

"Th' say turned gray like, an' iv'ry wan of the sailors 
looked onasy. 

"There wuz wan man aboord who looked a bit affn 
his head. He wuz dazed like, sor, an' onasy in his legs. Iv'ry 
now an' thin he wud dhrink from a bottle he had wid 'im. 

"Wance, just afore he tuk his nip, he kim up to th' 
cage and looked in, moornful like, sor. Widout thinkin', 
sez I to him, ' Fur th' luv av hivin, wud yez moind bring- 
ing us a dhrap av wather?' 

" Well, sor, you shud av seen th' luk av him. The eyes av 
him got woild loike, an' he sthaggered to th' side av the ship. 
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"'Saints defind us,' he mutthered, and crassed himsilf 
siviril toimes. Then he looked up at the hivins, raised 
wan av his hands, an' sid: 'Oi will niver touch another 
dhrap, s'help me," an' wid thot, sor, he 
tuk th' bottle frum his ^.— ^HT^ 

coat an" 
th' side. 

"But 
away fn 
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" He looked wild, sor. Sez he, ' Can it be ? Can it be ?' 

"'Yis,' said I, 'divil a doubt av it Wather, watherl' 
An' he wint off, retumin' prisintly wid a pan av wather 
thot he put in th' cage wid trimblin' hands. 

"*Wan more favor, av ye plaze, sor,' I said, * There be 
a stoorm a comin'; if th' vessel sinks wud yez moind 
unhookin' th' bars av this coop ? ' 

" He said if Saint Pether an' th' rist av them permitted 
him to recover his sivin sinses he wud do so. 

" Annyhow, the stoorm kim on. It was a rale wan, sor. 
Th' say wuz high as a staple, an' the timpist bruk th' 
masts affn the deck, flat. An' just as I toold thim, sor, 
afore long th' auld craft began to sink. 

"Thrue fur him th' man kim back an' let us out av 
th' cage. 

" * May th' blissin av hivin follow yer honor all th' days 
av your loife,' sez I. 

"'Amen,' sez he, 'but Oi hev me doubts.' 

"Just thin a mountain of wather kim on th' deck an' 
th' three av us wint overboord. 

"Poor divill that wuz the last av 'im, fur he went 
clane to th' bottom. 

" Me darlint, here, an' I swum about in th' wather, sor, 
until a bit av mast kim our way an' we sthraddled it. 

"Afther that, yer honor, to make a long tale shoort, 
we floated fur a long toime, ontil th' say tossed us up on 
that same bache that recaived yersilf. 
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"Since thin we hav been livin' here, sor, an' hopin' 
yer honor hez not been boored wid the size of me sthory. 
Thot's iv'ry bit there is to ralate, an' it's the blessed 
truth— iv'ry wurrd." 

I hastened to assure O'Toole that I would do him the 
courtesy of pretending to believe him. " But how do you 
spend the time now ? " I asked. 

" Oh," replied O'Toole gravely, " Oi'm thryin to improve 
me moind." 

At this last remark the parrot shrieked with laughter. 
"Double ho! what's the difference between the fate of 
O'Toole and O'Toole himself ? " 

We gave it up promptly — it is an offence to solve a 
riddle. 

" Why," answered the parrot, " one trifles with monkeys 
and the other monkeys with trifles. Double ho! Double 
ha I Double rah I " 

" Yis," cried O'Toole, angrily, " an' phawt's the difference 
betune a poUparrot an' a plum idjiot?" 

We gave that one up, too. 

" There isn't any," cried O'Toole. " Put that in your 
impty sound-box an' hum it over." 

At that moment I heard the sound of singing. The 
voices seemed human. " Listen," I said, " are there any of 
my kind on the island?" 

" Only th' three av us, sor," replied O'Toole, indicating 
his wife and myself. 
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"Double hi I" cried the parrot. 
" Those are mermaids. They want you 
to come to the shore and get a hair- 




 ?m^^^- 



comb and shampoo. That's 
their invitation. Listen : *' 

'* There's a home in the deep, 

where the mariners sleep. 

And forget all their trouble 

and danger. 

! a mortal may come, if he's 

anyways glum — 

Would you like to look into it, stranger? 

When you're tired of the dearth of the dismal old earth. 

Of its woes and its sentiments flinty, 
You can take a straight plunge to its shimmering halls. 

To its glittering domes and its amethyst walls, 
And be welcomed by Mr. McGinty." 

All at once there was a commotion of shrieks such as 
one hears when a Peeping Tom is caught at his intrusions. 



I 
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The parrot was the first to hurry toward the beach, 
myself and the singular couple followed. 

" Phawt is it, Oi dunno," cried OToole. The question was 
quickly answered, for as we arrived at the shore line we be- 
held an enormous shark struggling high and dry upon the 
sand and a merry scamper of bright-faced creatures splash- 
ing in the surf. We came close to the gasping monster. 

" Luk at th' mug av him ; it's th' vesthibule of th' cim- 
itry," cried OToole. "That's right, ye haythen, roll over." 
" I can't," gasped the shark. 

"Ah ha I an' its talk ye kin, ye divil. Phawt's up 
wid you?" 

" Nothing, alas 1 " wailed the shark ; " it won't come up. 
Listen : 

" Oh I mariner hark 
To the tale of a shark. 
Tumbled up by the rolling tide ; 
And the singular hunk 
Of trouble and junk 
Stowed away in that shark's inside. 

"Through clatter and calm 

I darted and swam 
In a curious vessel's wake; 

But never a bite 

By day or by night 
To quiet my ravenous ache. 
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"And my only fare 
Was the sun and air. 

With a swallow or two of brine; 
Til I one day took 
A villainous hook 

And seventeen yards of twine. 

"But I tugged and tugged, 
And I lugged and lugged. 

Til it split into ravels thin; 
If a hungry old shark 
Can make the remark 

I should call that ' rubbing it in/ 

" Well, the very next day. 
In a passionate way, 

I bolted an empty jar 

That a sailor shied; 
Then I gulped inside 

The half of a capstan-bar. 

"Next a marline-spike. 
That I didn't much like. 

And a kettle that I lament ; 
Then a broiler and pan. 
But never a man 

Or a thing that was succulent. 
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"'Til I presently stowed 

Such a terrible load 
That I swam like a shark of lead; 

Then the ship sped on, 

I was left alone, 
I was overly ballasted. 

" Then the clink, clink, clink. 
And the chink, chink, chink. 

Of the metal in my inside. 
Clanked away like sin. 
With its rattle and din, 

•Tis a wonder I have not died. 

"I am done for now. 

As you must allow; 
But this kettle and stewpan fare. 

When I'm cold and still. 

Oh, believe me, will 
Make excellent kitchen ware. 

"So mariner hark 

To the tale of a shark. 
Tumbled up by the rolling tide; 

And the singular hunk 

Of trouble and junk 
Stowed away in the shark's inside." 
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" I say/' cried the parrot when the monster had finished, 
" why is its dinner like its tail ? " 

"Arrah," exclaimed OToole, "another raybus, is it? 
Well, Oi dunno/' 

" No more do I," I replied. 

"Because," chuckled the parrot, "it's the end of the 
shark." 

And it was even so, for the expiring monster gazed 
reproachfully at the parrot and gasped: "That's the last 
course; I only needed that to finish me," and over it rolled 
dead. 

"Do yez moind phawt th' baste said about th' inside 
av him ? " asked O'Toole. 

" I do," I replied ; " how will we find out ? " 

"Aisy, aisy," exclaimed O'Toole; and with a vigorous 
sweep the chimpanzee drew its sharp nails across the 
white belly of the shark and out gushed 

One broiler. 
One stewpan, 
A carving-knife, 
Two iron spoons, 
A stone jug. 
One roasting-pan, 
One marline-spike. 
Half of a capstan-bar. 
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Providence and prayer 
are strangely alike. They 
adopt curious ways of fit- 
ting to our needs, 
ihe marline-spike and capstan- 
bar I gave to O'Toole. He said 
that they would come handy when 
the "musses and himsilf" had any differences to settle. 

I was now supplied with kitchen utensils, and could 
prepare a dish or two of a crude sort, no doubt. 

Mrs. O'Toole kindly offered nie the hospitality of her 
cave until I was suited elsewhere; and 
as the weather looked threatening I 
accepted her invitation. 

Shortly afterwards we reached the 

abode of this singular couple, where I 

deposited my newly acquired belongings. 

It was now about noon, and Mrs. 

O'Toole observed that she would be 
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pleased to have me remain to luncheon. As I was both 
curious and hungry I assented, and the amiable monstrosity 
disappeared in the dark recesses of her cave. 

Presently, with a chatter and skirmish, out rushed a 
small troop of various sized chimpanzees. 

I looked at O'Toole in- 

^ quiringly, about whom the 

""~""--~^ antic little freaks gambolled 

- - - ^ with grotesque playfulness 



"Me own, sor," he said. "Oi've 
lost siviril, but there be plinty lift." 
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I assured him that there was no doubt of that, for at 
that moment about eleven of the little imps crowded 
around me and began to investigate my person, after the 
manner of curious puppies. 

"Aff wid you," shouted Mrs. OToole, who appeared in 
the cave entrance at this juncture. "Are yez riddy?" she 
asked. 

We were. 

What's coming I wondered. 

When the hospitable creature reappeared she was fol- 
lowed by several others of like appearance and stature, 
each bearing cocoanuts, bananas, savory roots, and strange 
clusters of purple grapes. 

It was not so bad after all. I do not know what I had 
expected, but from my misgivings, and the relief which 
followed the appearance of the various articles named, 
I realized that my anticipations were not of a cheerful 
nature. 

It was not necessary for OToole to give the signal 
to begin. You could have heard that meal a league 
off. 

In the midst of the lush and souse the smallest of 
the chimpanzees, having failed in the attempt to bolt an 
entire bunch of bananas at once, set up a howl of dis- 
appointment. 

Several other impish things who desired to assist in 
the effort, on their own behalf, increased the confusion. 
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which was calmed finally upon Mrs. OToole's suggestion 
that her hairy spouse should tell the family a story. 

"A tale, is it?" exclaimed OToole, as he surveyed the 
grinning group about him. "Well, wance there wuz a 
man — " 

" Fell out av a three this marnin'," shouted one of the 
younger chimpanzees, as it held up an injured paw. 

OToole looked at this particular offspring reprovingly 
and resumed: 

" Wance there wuz a man, an' he sez, sez he — " 

"Pether broke his cocoanuti Pether broke his cocoa- 
nut ! " squeaked a tiny chimpanzee, pointing at the guilty 
brother across the circle. 

"OToole paused a moment until quiet was again 
restored, and somewhat severely, I thought, said : 

"There wuz wance a man, an' he sez, sez he — " 

"Git affn me fut, ye spalpeen, do yez want th' whole 
airth?" shouted a vicious-looking chimpanzee, with his 
glaring eyes fastened upon the one directly next to him. 

I wondered what O'Toole would do this time. I could 
see that he was embarrassed, but he went on after repeat- 
ing under his breath several times something that sounded 
very like, " Divils, iv'ry wan av thim." 

"There wuz wance a man — " 

"O, paw, we know that," squeaked a tiny creature, for- 
tunately beyond the reach of its sire; "you said that 
four times." 
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"Silence/' cried Mrs. OToole, "let yer fayther tell his 
sthory his own way." 

"There wuz wance a man—" he said this defiantly — 
"an' he sez, sez he, this worrld be imminse; an' there be 
wan thing t' do, an' that's — " 

"Mash me face I Mash me face I Thry it on wance 1" 

O'Toole looked that way. Two of his gentle juveniles 
were about to proceed to extremes. But Mrs. O'Toole 
interfered and conducted the quarrelsome pair to a nearby 
pool, into which she soused them both. 

O'Toole himself appeared to be engaged in silent 
prayer, the stress of which compelled him to hold to the 
marline-spike with a straining grip; he did not seem 
anxious to proceed. I began to comprehend that to be the 
head of a family was not altogether a joyous privilege. 

However, clearing his throat with a marked emphasis 
and assuming a visage that was intended to imply a 
warning to the next source of interruption, he proceeded: 

"There wuz wance a man, an' he sez, sez he, this 
worrld be imminse ; an' there be wan thing t' do, an' that's 
whativir comes handy. 

"Th' chanst t' wurrk is iv'rywhere, but th' — " 

"Divil fly away wid you," squeaked a chimpanzee at 
the extreme end of the circle. "Lave off yer divilmint. 
Oi kin stand annything but ticklin'." 

"Th' divil fly away wid all av yez," cried O'Toole, no 
longer able to restrain himself. "Th' blissid saints thim- 
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silves cudn't stand this. A sthory, is it? Ah hal Yell 
get no sthory from me. But I've a bit av a sthick wid 
me that I—" 

Just then the parrot interfered. 

"May I speak?" it said. 

" If it isn't a raybus," said O'Toole, angrily. 

" It isn't," the parrot assured him. 

"G-wan, thin." 



u 
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How doth the busy little bee 

Improve each shining hour? 

Catch hold of it and you will see 
Some evidence of power. 

How doth the spiteful little hen 
Preserve her temper grim? 

She gets her hatch it ready then 
For man, and lays for him. 



" How doth the frisky little lad 

Think he his pranks hath hid? 
He says, *I swear I didn't, dad,' 

And then dad knows he did. 



« 



How doth each little dog we see 
Arouse surprised remark? 
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Oh, well I he cannot make a tree 
And so he makes a bark. 

" How do the babies in their wo' 
Arouse and startle all? 
They cannot have the earth, and so 
They have a little bawl." 



CHAPTER V 



POPPYLAND 



T 



HERE was a man well known to fame; 

His Christian name of Crusoe 
I wouldn't venture to proclaim 

Were it unfit to do so. 
As Gilbert says, "It lacks in sense 
To violate a confidence;" 

But here's a case 

Where no disgrace 
Attaches if I do so. 



I'm singularly intimate 

With the restraint in question; 
And trust it's not indelicate 

To tattle, by suggestion, 
Of feelings which possess a chap 
In such a singular mishap. 

So I will use 

The saving ruse 

Afforded by suggestion. 
84 
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So, if I happen to intrude. 

With liberties, unduly, 
On legendary latitude, 

I shall be grateful, truly, 
If cavil, with benign finesse. 
Will drop a hint (here's my address: 

The town of Penn). 

Say, will you ? Then 
I'll be, indeed, yours truly. 

I shall never forget that night at O'Toole's. If chim- 
panzees ever sleep I am unable to imagine when. 

Until morning the little O'Tooles occupied themselves 
in an endless effort to tantalize each other, and their 
parents were steadily engaged in a fruitless attempt to 
quiet them. 

O'Toole assured me, on arising, that it was always that 
way when he had "coompany." 

" Th' haythens cud always be depindid upon not to be 
depindid upon," and with that he plunged into a nearby 
pool for his morning bath. 

After I had followed his example I felt refreshed, 
and when I had breakfasted was willing to forgive the 
grotesque imps. 

O'Toole, who seemed to have decided to attach himself 
to me permanently, gathered my belongings together and 
we proceeded to a cave nearby, which he assured me had 
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every convenience of comfortable residence, "An' bist av 
all a chanst t' slape." 

We had scarcely arranged matters when I heard the 
familiar "Double hi, Robinsonl" just outside the entrance. 

I had wondered at the absence of the parrot, for its 
lacerating voice had been silent during the 

" I inquired, as O'Toole and I 

rom the cave. 

would you like to make a visit this 

)ming?" 

"To what?" 

"Not 'to what'; to whom — 
people." 

"Impossible," I exclaimed. 
"Not at all," said the parrot; 
"just over that hill, in the prettiest 
valley in the world, are the queer- 
est lot of folk you ever saw." 

"How long have they been 
there? " 

"Oh, not long — they're coming 
all the time. They say that they 
are not appreciated any more in 
the world, and that they have 
selected this spot on that account." 
lust be a sad lot then." 
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"Oh, no/' laughed the parrot. "Oh, no, they're always 
dancing, singing, fiddling, and making rhymes." 

"You make me curious," I exclaimed; "let us go." 
And leading the way by flying short distances and resting, 
now and then, upon various trees, until O'Toole and I 
overtook it, the parrot proceeded. 

I was prepared for whatever might occur in this singular 
place — ^where the brooks babbled, the leaves whispered, the 
winds sighed, and the very hills seemed up to something. 

At last we reached a dense thicket, through which we 
made our way with extreme difficulty. 

"Hark!" cried the parrot, as we were about to step 
into the open. 

There was the sound of music and laughter. We 
hurried forward, and, screened from view by a protecting 
clump of bushes, we beheld the merriest looking monarch 
in the world, sitting upon a chair of state under a mag- 
nificent canopy of red velvet embroidered with glittering 
gold fringe. 

On one side of the king stood a splendid servant bearing 
a tray upon which rested a pipe and a pouch of tobacco. 

On the other side a pompous man offered an immense 
punch-bowl, from which a steaming and delightful incense 
filled the air. 

"Ah," sniffed O'Toole, "that's th' rale stuff I I will 
inthroduce mesilf." 

Directly in front of this pretty group three agile 
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viols and singing. 
"Why that's—" 
"Hark!" interrupted the parrot warningly. 

"Old King Cole 
Was a merry old soul. 
And a merry old soul was he." 
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"I knew it," I whispered excitedly to the parrot. "I 
knew it." 

"Stop," cried the king. "Must I always hear that? 
I tried very hard to live up to that description in the 
world we have just escaped — it reminds me _.f^ 
of an unpleasant period— can anyone suggest 
something new?" 

"I can, your majesty," said a sweet voice, 
and 

Out stepped Miss Netticoat, 
In her white petticoat, 

as pretty as a rose, as fresh 
as dew. She had evidently 
just awakened and was mod- 
estly drawing a filmy lace 
mantle about her shoulders 
as she approached. 

"Ah, my beauty 1 " exclaimed 
the king, "let me hear what 
you have to sing." 

"A lonesome owl sat on a tree. 
And it was very wise ; 
As anyone could plainly see 

From its uncommon eyes 
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For they were large and full and round. 
As quarters from the mint; 

But from their filmy deeps profound 
There came no sort of hint. 

"The birds and beasts remarked, aghast. 

Its countenance astute. 
Its solemn silence was so vast, 

Its learning was so mute. 
To all their queries no reply 

Had ever been addressed. 
Forsooth, there is no mystery 

When it is once expressed. 

"Beneath a tree a porcupine 

Trolled forth a loving lay: 
'Oh, learned owl I will you be mine. 

Forever and a day? 
I grant there's no comparison 

With you in point of brain. 
But, then, I know enough to run 

When it begins to rain. 



«• 



*Our ways are not congenial, quite. 
But, dear, when opposites 

Can be persuaded to unite 

Somehow the union fits. 



<« 
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We differ only to agree, 

We vary to combine; 
Think what a background I will be 

On which your wit can shine. 

'Appoint a task to show my zeal, 

Some feat my love to teach ; 
My efforts may perhaps appeal 

More than my lagging speech. 
What is the height of your desire, 

Your one and foremost bliss; 
What more than all do you require? 

Ohl tell me what it is.' 



u 



And lo! that owl oped -wide its beak. 

And all the birds around 
Said 'Hark! it is about to speak 

Some sentiment profound.' 
As still as death; no piping note, 

No chirrup, sharps, or flats. 
As from its dry and shrivelled throat 

Came forth the answer, 'Ratsl'" 






Double ha I" laughed the parrot. 
Haw, haw, haw!" guffawed O'Toole, "that wuz a rare 
wan." 

"There, now," I exclaimed, "you've done it." 
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Startled by the unusual sound the king arose and 
looked our way. The fiddlers ceased playing, the roses 
faded from Miss Netticoat's cheeks, a general scamper 
was imminent. 

Something had to be done. I stepped forward boldly 
and bowed profoundly. 

"Your majesty," I said, "pardon this intrusion, but I 
am as much a subject of yours as anyone about you. I 
have cherished the name of 'Old King Cole' from my 
cradle. And Miss Netticoat," here I nodded pleasantly, 
"I have both heard and told her story many times. Tell 
me, are Little Bo Peep, Humpty Dumpty, and the Old 
Woman who Lived under the Hill here?" 

Gradually, as I proceeded, the look of alarm vanished 
from the face of the king, and when I concluded he looked 
upon me approvingly. 

"I thought," said he, "that I had seen the last of your 
race; but if you feel that way — if you really mean — " 

"Oh! I do, I do," I interrupted, eagerly, for the en- 
chantment of the place was upon me. 

"Well, then, welcome. You may kiss my hand," 

I looked at Miss Netticoat as the king said this; she 
understood from my glance that I would have preferred 
her cherry lips, and blushed beautifully. 

"Ah ha!" chuckled the king as he followed the direction 
of my glance, "you may kiss her, too, if you like. I owe 
her some return for her very entertaining song." 
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"May I?" I inquired of the rosy beauty, 

"The king commas 
and for one delicious 
innocent lips rested 
upon mine. 

"And what can I do 
for you?" asked the 
king of O'Toole. 

"Ah, yer majesty, 
if Oi beant too boould, 
I wud loike a dhrap 
av th' potheen in th' 
bowl yander." 

"Ha, ha I" laughed 
King Cole, amused at ( 
the comical manner of 
O'Toole, who could 
never be serious if he 
tried. "Ha, hal why 
not? Here, Hebus, 
give him some of the 
punch." 

."Punch, is it?" exclaimed O'Toole, as he drained the 
generous goblet of the sparkling mixture which Hebus 
presented to him. "Punch! so it is, so it is. Oh, yer 
majesty, whativir yez want say th' wurrd, an' it's done, 
so it is." 
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"Ha. ha I" laughed the king again, "is it the punch 
talking or — " 

"Divil a bit, sorl" interrupted OToole, "it's mesilf; I 
mane iviry wurrd. Be there anny more?" and OToole 
smacked his lips with a report like a pistol-shot in 
anticipation. 

Hot cross buns. 
Hot cross buns. 
One a penny, two a penny — 
Hot cross buns, 

"Ah," cried the king, "that reminds me. I had for- 
gotten breakfast. What, ho there I let the table be served," 
and he gave in return for the entire contents of the tray 
which the funny vendor carried a handful of pennies. 

In a very short time a long table was carried in and 
filled by gaily colored servants. Seats of various sizes 
were placed opposite each plate, and three heralds, 
spangled all over, stood upon an elevation and made the 
valley musical with their silver trumpeting. 

Scarcely had the last echo receded when the seats 
began to fill with the quaintest, sweetest, prettiest creatures 
imaginable. They seemed to spring into life from every 
bush and tree. 

Just then I thought of Mr. De Foe, "Ohl if I can 
only remember all this." 

"Your majesty," said I, as I surveyed my tattered 
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ssible for 
lange of 

med the 

" Hebus, 

to your 

neeast ana under the 

direction of that obliging 

valet I was transformed completely. 

In some mysterious way he provided me with a coat 
of blue velvet, brightened by two rovre of gold buttons, a 
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yellow satin waistcoat, the daintiest of ruffled shirts, 
trousers to match the coat, blue silk stockings, shining 
shoes with enormous silver buckles, a cocked hat, a cane 
— and there I was. 

When I returned the chamberlain said. "What name. 



please?*' OToole refused to recognize me, but was finally 
persuaded that I was really Robinson. 

"Foine feathers," he said, "make foine burrds — onless 
they be parruts." 

"Double hil" snarled the parrot; "Fd like to see you 
togged out once; you'd be a specimen!" and the bird 
went into convulsions at the bare thought. 

"Good idea," exclaimed the king, "Hebus, see what 
you can do for OToole," and the two departed to fulfil 
his majesty's instructions. 

In the meantime the guests continued to arrive, an- 
nounced by the chamberlain, who was so frigidly digni- 
fied that the very air was chilly in his vicinity. 

As each approached his or her name and condition 
was uttered by this austere official, who referred con- 
stantly to the pages of a highly colored book, which was 
suspended from his neck by a golden chain. 

He never smiled; name or station had no effect upon 
him. He introduced Jack Be Nimble with the same cere- 
mony he bestowed upon the Queen of Hearts. 

As I remarked his sedate visage, I wondered what effect 
the reappearance of O'Toole would have upon him, for I 
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was convinced that his get-up would be something extra- 
ordinary. The parrot chuckled in anticipation. 

"Mistress Mary, 
Quite contrary/' 

announced the chamberlain. 

''Ahl" I exclaimed, with such emphasis that little Miss 
Netticoat, who had accepted my offer to lead her to the 
table, looked annoyed. 

Mistress Mary was very beautiful. She was clad in a 
bewildering gown of shimmering green, upon which were 
sewn silver bells and cockle-shells, which tinkled musi- 
cally with every motion. 

"Don't you think," inquired little Miss Netticoat, tim- 
idly, as she followed the direction of my glance, "that we 
had better proceed to the table?" 

"In a moment, dear — pardon me, I mean, in a moment, 
Miss Netticoat," but she did not appear to be offended. 

The chamberlain was speaking; he had turned to the 
pages devoted to the personal affairs of Mistress Mary, 
from which he read: 

"Mary, Mary, 

Quite contrary. 
Is your garden still a freak? 

She'll tell you if you coax her well 
Because her tulips speak." 

7 
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"Little Bo Peep," announced the chamberlain, as he 
began to turn over the pages of his book rapidly; finally 
he found what he wanted and read: 

"Little Bo Peep, 

She lost her sleep, 
And didn't know where to find it; 

For she ate mince pie 

And a doughnut fry 
With a Welsh rarebit behind it." 

Little Bo Peep, however, did not seem a bit embar- 
rassed by this exposure of her greed, but with her pretty 
courtesy to the king, and a roguish glance at me, she 
twinkled brightly toward the table. 

"Old Mother Hubbard." Again the chamberlain re- 
ferred to his book, from which he read: 

"Old Mother Hubbard 
Has shut up her cupboard. 

And her little dog said to her, *Wowl 
When there's plenty to eat. 
Of good victuals and meat. 

What's the use of a bone anyhow?'" 

I was puzzled; the histories of these bright creatures, 
as read by the chamberlain, did not sound to me as I 
used to know them. I asked Miss Netticoat for an expla- 
nation. 
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"Ohl" replied that pretty lady, "we do 
things our own way here. Styles 
change, you know; out in the 
world we were compelled to 
do as everybody wanted: here 
it's as we please, 
it's such a relief.' 

"Hi, hi! Ho, 
hoi Ha, ha I" 
shrieked the 
parrot, forgettii 
for a moment, 
his recently acqu 
habit, "Ha, ha! 
hoi" and it fel 
bush. Then evi 
O'Toole was com 
king, holding hii 
you'll be the de 

O'Toole was \ 
one side of his enuimuuB 
sailor hat, several times too small for him, and decorated 
with a streaming purple ribbon. 

The upper portion of his body was squeezed into a 
vivid green jacket, which was ornamented with bright 
silver buttons. 

His hairy bresist was concealed by a polka-dot shirt, 



I into a nearby 
I and shouted. 
I" cried the 
Toole, O'Toole, 
(retl" 

. Cocked upon 
Li was a round 
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and this was kept in place by a waistcoat redder than 
sunset. 

A pair of wide, white nautical trousers enveloped his 
legs, and his feet were bare. Hebus, with all his re- 
sources, had not been able to find anything large enough 
to accommodate them. 

I must not forget the huge watch-chain, which, like a 
miniature cable, stretched over his waistcoat, securing at 
one end a prodigious watch which ticked away like a 
nut-cracker. 

"Oh, me I Oh, myl" I looked at the chamberlain. 
Good! that oppressive dignity was about to collapse. 

The attention of all was attracted in the same direc- 
tion. At last it came. Not gradually, like the develop- 
ment of a gentle summer zephyr into something more 
serious, but suddenly, violently; and the scandalized man 
laughed, and laughed, as man never laughed before — 
laughed as though sixty years of self-restraint had sud- 
denly sought relief in one full, round, all-pervading ex- 
plosion. 

"Ah, OToole," exclaimed the king, "you have done it, 
you have done it." 

"Phawt?" asked OToole. 

"I have decreed," replied the king, "that whoever 
succeeded in making my chamberlain laugh should be 
made governor over all my domains; next in power to 
myself." 
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"Phawt," exclaimed OToole, "an it's me a guv^n'r? 
well, thin, me furrst decray is that all th' parruts shall be 
banished from th' place." 

Hil" cried the startled parrot, "come now, OToole/' 
Guv'n'r, av ye plaze," corrected OToole. 

"Well, then, guv'n'r,'' mimicked the parrot. "That's 
rather tough on me; can't we compromise?" 

"Only in wan way, ye hajrthen." 

"And what's that?" asked the parrot, anxiously. 

"Apologize fur all av yer divilmint," shouted O'Toole. 
Well then, I do," said the parrot, humbly. 
Well, thin, Oi'U let it go at thot." And somewhat 
mollified the newly appointed official proceeded as rapidly 
to the table as his attire would permit. 

"Divil fly away wid th' duds," he exclaimed as he 
seated himself in the place allotted to him. 

I shall never forget that banquet. 

O'Toole grew weary presently of asking the servants 
to pass "th' butther," for which he developed a sudden 
fondness, and in an attempt to help himself his coat parted 
in the back with a rending sound which indicated how 
tightly he had been squeezed into it. 

"Ah," he exclaimed, "thot's betther. O'i kin swalley 
now," and he gulped down an enormous spoonful of 
butter to indicate his relief. 

"Will your excellency have some champagne?" in- 
' quired a footman at this juncture. 
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"Phawt's thot?" asked OToole. "Ixcillincy is it." 

"Yes," replied the Queen of Hearts, who was no less 
taken with OToole than the king, "you'll find it excel- 
lent," and she raised her sparkling glass. OToole did 
likewise. 

"Your health, your excellency." 

"An yures mum," responded OToole. "May th' sthars 
in th' hivins never hev a betther loight than th' shine av 
yer oyes, nor yer shaddy grow less when th' rose comes 
t' borry th' sacret av th' bloom av yer cheeks," and the 
contents of his glass disappeared in a jiffy. 

This was followed by several more. I was alarmed. 
What would the boisterous OToole do now? 

"Ladies an gintlemin," he said, as he rose unsteadily 
to his feet, "Oi've a bit av a songl" 

"Splendid," exclaimed the king and queen together. 

Hastily swallowing another bumper of champagne, 
OToole began: 

"0 Norah, dear, an did ye hear 

Th' news that's goin' round? 
There's wine that flows in rivulets. 

An' butther by th' pound. 
A swimmin' dish, fer iv'ry wish. 

An indliss sips av bliss. 
Where iv'ry Jack can have his Jill, 

An iv'ry wind's a kiss. 
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Chorus : 
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Ohl th' silver braids of wather, 

As they shuttle thro' th' grass, 
Weave th' dhrosy sphell av summer 

Round th' heart av lad an' lass. 
An' th' dasies an' th' butthercups 

The marnin dew-dhrops gim, 
Intwine t' make th' Quane av Hearts 

A splindid diadim." 




CHAPTER VI 



HIS EXCELLENCY, THE GOVERNOR 



T 



HERE is a land where poppies grow 
And zephyrs woo the branches, 

To shed their blossoms down as snow 
In mimic avalanches. 

Where all the songs are gentle lays. 
Allied to dreamy laughter, 

Whose echo on succeeding days 
Can only follow after. 

Where water-falls like filmy veils 

Droop soundless; sway and quiver 

To dewy ravels through the dales 
And shadow to the river. 



Where foot-fall, like a lulling rhyme. 

Along the meadow dances. 

Where thunder peals in pantomime 

And lightnings leap in glances. 
104 
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There's music, music everywhere, 

The very trees intoning 
Responses to the gentle air. 

Or to the bumble's droning. 

We take the shallop thro' the film 

Of slowly closing vision, 
A drowsy elf is at the helm, 

We speed to ports Elysian. 

We leave behind the glare, the gloom, 
And, ferried by the breezes. 

We reach the vales where joys illume 
Precisely as one pleases. 

Directly after that never-to-be-forgotten banquet, 
OToole disappeared within the walls of his official resi- 
dence. 

This was a dazzling structure: white walls, white 
columns, white porticos, domes, and minarets — exquisitely 
carved, cunningly fashioned, and absolutely colorless. 

But when the sun peeped forth at dawn. 

Its minarets and spires 
Gleamed thro' the dew-begemming mists, 
Like sapphires linked with amethysts 

In simulated fires. 
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Its fluted columns seemed to melt 

In gilding gleams of gold; 
Which overflowing at the base. 
Assumed an intertwining chase. 

Entrancing to behold- 
Along the pillared porticos. 

Around each carven door. 
Entrancing wizardries of hue 
Embossed themselves, or melted to 

Mosaics in the floor. 

The walls were tapestried by gleams 
That shimmered thro' the day; 
Disturbed by zephyrs into life 
Of twinkling revelry or strife 
Of alternating ray. 

But when the regent of the skies 

Swept o'er her realms at night. 
And brushed aside the filmy veil 
Which wanton mists so often trail 
Across her face of light. 

Then silver, silver everywhere 

That wondrous palace grew; 
The porticos, the pillars each, 
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Like silence, twinkled into speech 
That elfins only knew. 

Its noble dome, like Echo, which, 

Returning from afar. 
Bears other meanings, zephyr fanned. 
Gleamed messages of light that spanned 

Up to each twinkling star. 

When I entered this bewildering abode a few hours 
later I learned that his excellency was being "ironed 
out," as the grinning footman expressed it, by the court 
barber. 

Presently he came thumping down the hall, and I 
stood speechless. 

Was this OToole? 

All of the hair about his face had been shaved down 
to a promising bunch of side whiskers on either cheek. 

The scant thatch on the top of his head was parted 
in the middle, his bushy eyebrows were trimmed away, 
and he imparted gusts of perfume with every motion. 

"Well," he exclaimed, "how do yez loike it?" 

"How do you feel?" I asked, in order to avoid an- 
swering him. 

" 0, Oi feel all roight— but I tasthe bad." 

"Do you wonder at that?" 

"Oi'm not surprised at annything here." 



it 
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"Well, your excellency — /' I began. 
Say, Robinson, dhrap thot. Oi'm OToole wid you." 
Well, then, OToole, I am sent to request you to pre- 
pare for your inauguration.'* 

OToole looked uneasy. 

"Don't be alarmed," I hastened to say, "it simply 
means that you must be installed into office with befit- 
ting ceremony. There will be a procession, a speech 
from you, and a banquet." 

At this last item O'Toole brightened. "A banquet, 
is it?" 

"Sure, and you must make yourself look as present- 
able as you can." 

"Oi kin manage iv'rything but me feet," and O'Toole 
looked sorrowfully at those enormous members. 

At this moment Hebus appeared, accompanied by the 
tailor and shoemaker to his royal highness. King Cole. 

The tailor considered O'Toole thoughtfully for a mo- 
ment, and said that he believed he could manage all 
right; but the shoemaker was not so hopeful. He would 
do his best, however. 

Beckoning to a number of assistants, who bore a 
variety of boots, he tried successive pairs of them upon 
those astounding feet, and finally, by cutting a slit here 
and there, through which a startled toe rebelled on either 
side, he succeeded. 

In the hands of the tailor O'Toole fared better. 
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He was presently uniformed f 
shoulder to boot top like an offi 
whose rank cannot be told from \ 
trappings, or if he is of the army, 
the navy, or the household. 

He glittered with innumerable 
bright buttons. Gleaming stripes 
surrounded his coat-sleeves, and an 
enormous decoration, which reserr 
bled the setting sun, dangled fro 
his breast. The result was startli: 

In the confusion of ideas wl: 
it bestirred, I could only think 
"Saint Patrick's day in the momir 

I had remarked in O'Toole a si: 
lar development of late. 

Under the softening influence  
genial surroundings his boisterous a 
were rapidly modifying. 

He had entirely mastered his disposition to get upon 
all-fours, and rarely, if ever, climbed a tree. 

Had O'Toole been a chicken I should have said that 
he was moulting. 

Everything matured early in this curious place; from 
the bud to the full-blown rose was merely a matter of a 
day. Desire existed only to be gratified. Nothing was 
commonplace. 
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At last Hebus and his associates had succeeded in 
making OToole thoroughly uncomfortable; and the or- 
deal was concluded. 

He could not be persuaded, however, to wear the 
glittering sword which they brought him, but chose a 
polished stick of ebony wood instead, 

A trumpet blast wound without, and we hurried to 
the palace entrance. 

What a sight. 

Preceded by twelve gaily attired heralds, from whose 
trumpets hung small silken banners, came a magnificent 
white horse led by two footmen. 

When OToole was told that the prancing steed was 
intended for him, he looked troubled. 

"Must I mount thot?" he asked. 

"I do not see how it is to be avoided," I said, 
as depressed as OToole himself, for if this singular 
being was extraordinary afoot what would he be in the 
saddle ? 

His first attempt to seat himself landed him upon the 
shoulders of the footman on the opposite side. To his 
second effort the horse itself objected; then OToole, 
with the quickness that had not yet joined in the 
disappearance of his other crudities, managed, by one 
astonishing leap, to reach the saddle, to which he clung 
like plum-tree gum. 

When the commotion created by this episode had 
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subsided the heralds sounded a "forward," and this 
motley procession began. 

"Don't lave me, Robinson," implored O'Toole. 



"I fear I must," I answered, as I responded to an 
invitation from Miss Netticoat to occupy the seat be- 
side her in a glittering vehicle drawn by six dapple 
grays. 

Directly behind us clattered a troop — 
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Of all the king's horses and all the king's men, 
Who couldn't put Humpty Dumpty together again; 
Quite as pretty as pictures, as splendid as toys, 
And as spangled and shining as Greenaway boys. 

Humpty Dumpty himself was too ill to attend, 
So he sent his regrets, by a mutual friend, 
In a note which declared "he was forced to decline 
On account of a troublesome twist in his spine. 

When the head of the long line reached the palace of 
King Cole, we found that genial monarch seated with his 
glittering court under a magnificent canopy. 

After pausing long enough to permit O'Toole to 
tumble (I could not say alight) from his horse, the 
parade continued. 

O'Toole was conducted to a seat of honor, near which 
Miss Netticoat and myself found accommodation. 

"Your excellency," said the king, "you will review the 
procession," and his excellency proceeded to the dais, 
from which he bowed his acknowledgements to the merry 
salutations accorded him by the passing throng. 

And thenl Oh, in such merry guise that sprightly line 
progressed ; 

First Mother Goose, her winsome self in sheen and shim- 
mer dressed; 
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No wrinkles lined that smiling face, the roses in her 
cheek 

Were reddest where the dimples played their pretty hide- 
and-seek. 

Her kindly lips, which all the years no word of malice 
spoke. 

Were parted with the smile that made her life one 
genial joke. 

And after her, with rhyming step, all gold and silver 
stripes. 

Came Tom-Tom, filling all the air with music from his 
pipes. 

Hale by his side, with antic step, behold the stolen 

Which added to the merriment in an unceasing jig. 
And Mary, Mary twinkled by, and gliding to and fro. 
With cockle shells and silver bells, her maidens in a 

row. 
They wove the spell of hands and feet, bewildering to 

scan. 
And pattered lyrics as they walked and ballads as they 

ran. 
But Jack Be Nimble, just behind, could not attune his 

feet 
To any music that was not unusually fleet; 
And stepping lightly out of time, eccentrically gay, 
He ambled on indifferent to march or roundelay. 

8 
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And then Bo Peep, with all her sheep, tripped like a 

dream of grace. 
And every lambkin's tail at last was in its proper 

place. 
Right dustily they twinkled by till coming to a 

brook. 
They all broke rank, upon its bank, and of its joys 

partook. 
Hark, what a merry din is that I Twelve dapple horses 

drew 

A mer*"" rmu/H nf vrtiiTiffstprB narlr^H in mi*> (»nnrtnmio 
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They 
held onto 
its laces so 
^' that none of 
them might drop, 
And every solitary one 
'^^ a bulging sandwich had. 

They cried, "Long life unto 
OToolel" then ate away like mad. 
The sour Old Lady, who was apt to 
spank them when they sinned. 
Had cast aside her switches and just grinned 
and grinned and grinned, 
'hen next the chap of great renown, who was 
11 so Wondrous Wise, 

^ Came on with goggles, green as grass, protecting both his 

eyes. 
For well he knew he must preserve the celebrated 

twain, 
To scratch them out as usual, and scratch them in 

again. 
Then Polly Flinders dressed for once with most exquisite 

care; 
No sign of holes from buming coals, no smudges any- 
where. . . 
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Her cheeks were ruddy 
poppy glows, and 
peeping white 
beneath, 




Her merrj 
lips w 

ling fe.^««.» ^. 
animating teeth. 
Then Jack with Jill, fresl 

from the hill renowned for Kis 

mishap, 
A plaster on his head, for which he didr't 

care a rap. 
The dust and soil all cleaned away, both walking 

hand-in-hand. 
With loving looks, which those who saw could clearly 

understand. 
And then that very Crooked Man, who walked that 

crooked mile, 
Zig-zagged about in the parade in entertaining style. 
And Little Boy Blue came trudging, too, with his for- 
gotten horn. 
And all the cows which tried to browse on the neglected 

corn. 
A plume of hay, in brave display, upon his hat he 

kept. 



5' 
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Which he had drawn that morning from the haycock 

where he slept. 
But he was weary of it all, as anyone could see, 
His nap had not refreshed him much, and he was Oh, 

so wee I 
Next Doctor Foster, fresh from Glo'ster, famed for curing 

ills. 
Big with notions, salves and lotions, plasters, splints and 
pills. 

:he 

ell, 
led 

[V 

I 

G 

And 
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Then Johnny Green, the rogue who dropped poor pussy 
in the well. 

And Johnny Stout, who pulled her out and promised not 
to tell. 

That dear old lady next who slept beside her stock of 
eggs. 

The rascal, too, who snipped her dress and bared her 
modest legs; 

She shivered as she trudged along, attempting as she 
went. 

With nervous hands, to stretch her gown, in red embar- 
rassment. 

Till Old King Cole, that kindly soul, to hide her shriv- 
elled shins. 

Threw down a spangled banner which she fastened on 
with pins. 

Next Dapple Gray, all sleek and clean, from any speck 
of mire. 

Stepped high to show that he was not for any lady's hire. 

And Peter, Peter, known to fame, who caused his wife 
to dwell. 

In punishment for truancy, within a pumpkin shell. 

Trudged sturdily along the way and looked a man of 
might, 

So strong indeed that people said "He did exactly right." 

That Welshman Taffy, too, appeared, despite his beating, 
whole 
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And sound enough, clad in a garb he very likely stole. 
While after him those ancient friends, in colors gay and 

brave. 
Whose merry lives we carry from the cradle to the grave. 
Those elfin hosts of twilight hours, sweet merrimites of 

song. 
In endless youth, came twinkling by or shimmering along. 
And after them — all weary thought free from all age and 

husk. 
Limped on like lagging followers and shadowed into dusk. 



CHAPTER VII 



THE CHAMBERLAIN IS REVENGED 



B 



LOW now, ye piping Pans of peace. 

Hale forth your strident note; 
Awaken with some shrill caprice 

Each solitude remote. 
Let Echo, hiding in the glen, 

Her startled self reveal, 
Betray her mysteries, and then 

Back to her haven steal. 



OToole had been governor for a month. 

During this time he had issued, with the consent of 
the king, a diverting series of decrees. 

It was easy to see that while his frolic resources lasted 
"his excellency" would continue in favor, for these extraor- 
dinary people needed only to be amused to be controlled. 

Fortunately, OToole was inexhaustible. 

He was a never-ending source of delight to me, and 
rapidly became as vital to the merry monarch as his 
famous "flowing bowl." 

120 
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But the greatest change was in OToole himself. His 
hands, from which the court barber had carefully shaved 
the hair, were gradually assuming a suggestion of shapeli- 
ness, and the atrocious nails were skilfully trimmed and 
polished. 

His absurd legs, which resembled nothing quite so 
closely as a pair of animated crescents, were steadily 
straightening, and he did not find it nearly so difficult to 
accommodate his feet with shoes. 

The transformation of his countenance was no less 
remarkable. 

His eyes were not so deeply set, and their furtive 
sparkle had subsided into an amiable gleam. 

His upper lip, while still long and wide, was not so 
overhanging; and the tufts on either cheek, of which he 
was exceedingly proud, and in the habit of pulling reflect- 
ively in moments of indecision, were flourishing enough 
to require a weekly trimming. 

He wore a hat with less absurdity, beneath which a 
thin stubble of hair had begun to present itself, resem- 
bling, in its uncertainty, the pinfeathers of an immature 
chicken. 

The most singular feature of all, however, was that 
this extraordinary transformation aroused no comment. 

I never knew people so little affected by surprise. The 
commonplace alone could disturb them, and that condition 
was improbable with OToole as master of ceremonies. 
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As a matter of fact, the J^ff^^ versatile gov- 
renor had just achieved a ^ 9 master-stroke. 

With the assistance of a /^ body of the king's men 
he managed to capture / an old invalid lion and a 
languid unicorn. / He confined them in separate 

cages, alternately (Tr^^ feeding and starving the 
astonished cap^^-^^ * '^ lives into a condition as 
nearly •''*^^< \\1^ ferocious as the genial 

climate ( ) j y^^ would permit. 

5"*^ Directly in the rear of the 
royal palace a circular basin had been 
hollowed by the joint efforts of time and 
nature, and around its gently sloping sides all 
sorts of seating accommodations were afforded by 
irregular elevations, cushioned with abundant grasses 
and moss upholstery. 

In this peaceful enclosure O'Toole had announced 
that the lion and the unicorn were to be liberated, and 
all of the inhabitants of Poppyland were invited to wit- 
ness the struggle which was confidently expected. 

Throughout the country heralds announced and min- 
strels harped: 
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The lion and the unicorn 

Will struggle for the crown; 

His majesty will grace the day 
With others of renown. 

And all the subjects in the land, 
Who own his gracious rule. 

Are hereby summoned to attend. 
By order of 

O'Toole. 

The sun had concluded to gild the occasion with its 
choicest beams, and had instructed Eolus to discharge 
his budget of winds, in order to clear the azure canopy, 
which he had stretched high above the amphitheatre, 
from any ravels of fleece or sombre speck. 

At last the ruler of the heavens 

had reached his highest point of 

•bservation, prepared to be diverted, 

nd King Cole with his merry court 

rrived at this juncture. 

The hillsides, already gay with 
d, dandelions, buttercups, and a 
other brilliancies furnished for the 
through the courtesy of the superb 
^an to dot and gleam with gala 
' the brilliantly attired spectators. 
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Radiant scarfs waved; dazzling colors shone and shim- 
mered; the hue and change were endless; animation and 
sparkle everywhere; twinkling, vivid, tremulous. 

As I considered this merry preparation and expectant 
hubbub, and absorbed, with unspeakable delight, its lull 
and peace, I could not persuade myself ,that its quiet 
would presently be disturbed by the frightful encounter 
which OToole had arranged. 

It seemed singularly inappropriate. Here was the 
arena of romp and festival, pageant and display— an in- 
conceivable situation for savagery. 

As well might gentle Zephyrus 

His lovely Flora flout; 
Or Auster crush the violet 

He sighs so much about. 
The little lambs as fitly, too. 

Attend some gory fray. 
And bleat, with every gash and gush, 

" Encore I Hooray I Hooray I " 

Suddenly there was the blare of trumpets; all eyes 
were directed eagerly toward the fateful enclosure hidden 
by heavy curtains, which were waved aside, and OToole 
appeared. 

At once a prodigious cheer reverberated from hill to 
hill, like mimic thunder: 
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^ 



Toole I O'Toolel Long live O'Toole I " 

The grateful governor bowed his 

acknowle(^ments right and left, 

^_ and, preceded by the heralds, 

The approached an open 
space directly in front of 
^^ the royal pavilion. 

glittering court 

>ked down upon 

lim approvingly. 

uting, he said: 

"Yer majisty 

and gintles 

all." 

' endous voice, 

cage, always 

ny kind, uttered 

.te response. 

>le, "Oi hev th' 

ishun th' king av 

van horn in th' 

ir av 'em wuz 

iiiui — inorm — " (the 



O'Toole was in ti 
and the lion from 
impressed by noises 
a terrific roar in ai 

"Yer majesty," ref 
honor t' presint to ; 
bastes, an' a monsth( 
cintre av his face. 1 
took wid turrible daugncr aii 
word was too lai^e for him so he substituted) "imminse 
ixpense. 

" But th' throuble be worth th' whoile, fur wanst they git 
fuminst wan another th' sthruggle will be sthupendious. . 
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"For siviril days they've hed bite nor sup, barrin' a 
lane bone fur th' wan, an' a sthale wisp av grass fur th' 
other. An' if Oi don't daysave mesilf they will prosayde 
t' swalley ache other t' wanst. 

''Oi regayed this izhibition wid sinsations av ixcusible 
consait. 'Twas th' divil's own toime Oi hed a gittin av 
'em, axin yer majisty's pardin fur me fraydom av spache, 
an Oi hope, bedad, that there'll be th' divil's own toime 
in th' ring, 

"May th' bist wan win;" and so saying, O'Toole pro- 
ceeded to the royal pavilion, where he was received with 
marked distinction. 

During this announcement the frigid chamberlain had 
regarded the elated governor with a singular look. 

He had not forgiven the newly appointed official the 
humiliation of that unceremonious laugh into which he 
had been surprised. 

Throughout his precise existence he had never in- 
dulged himself in merriment. 

A giggle was as offensive to him as a frown was 
distasteful to his merry sovereign, and a hearty guffaw 
the unmistakable evidence of serious mental weak- 
ness. 

As O'Toole entered the pavilion, however, the ghost of 
a grin, in which there was no mirth, parted the thin 
lips of the chamberlain, which, for some unknown reason, 
disconcerted "his excellency" strangely. 
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"Th* villain/' he muttered to himself, and for the first 
time he felt an unaccountable uneasiness concerning the 

result of his enterprise. 

* 

The thrill of an omen weird, it was 
The quake of a gruesome creep. 
That travels the veins, 
With the loosened reins. 
Of the murmuring winds aleap. 

The quiver the cruller makes sometimes. 
The shudder a doughnut hides. 
We never can know 
Til the sodden dough 

On the galloping nightmare rides. 

The qualms of the solemn undercrust 
That Fahrenheit cannot melt; 
With their demon ado 
Were similar to 

The singular pang he felt. 

By this time the spectators manifested unmistakable 
signs of restlessness, and, at a signal from OToole, the 
heralds sounded another flourish on the trumpets, and a 
number of attendants dragged the vans supporting the 
cages into the arena. 
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At that point the chamberlain leaned forward and re- 
garded the imprisoned animals with an interest not ex- 
plained by the unhappy situation in which the captives 
found themselves. 

Expectation was now at its height. The dandelions 
stretched themselves to their utmost, and the violets be- 
wailed their littleness. 

A hush, as impressive as the doleful silence that ac- 
companies the juvenile desperado summoned to the 
paternal study, held that vast multitude in tense subjec- 
tion. 

The sun, like Joshua's moon in Ajalon, seemed for a 
moment to have decided not to slide down the dusky 
side of the meridian, although evening, with velvety 
embrace, awaited him, and appeared inclined to pause 
midway to witness the spectacle. 

The winds had ceased. 

They had renovated the sky into a spotless azure, and 
every rift was so cunningly repaired that its existence 
was impossible to detect. 

Anxious preparation was visible on all sides. 

Busy glints and glimmers 

Of the shuttle streams. 

Weaving all the grasses 

Into verdant masses. 
Into nodding dreams. 
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Dandelions, lavish 

Of their mellow gold. 

Fast the shuttle follow, 

Over hill and hollow, 
Over wild and wold. 

Violets, despairing 

Of their littleness, 

In the selvage trembled. 
On the meads assembled. 

And could only guess. 

Buttercups were spilling 

Careless hoards of dew 

As their hues were blended. 
As their stems extended 
Just to catch a view. 

Swallows wove the vista, 

To the dazzled glance 

Everything was weaving 

Into make believing. 
Into relevance. 

An unfamiliar emotion disturbed that picturesque con- 
course. 

Hitherto the only sentiments known to them were of 
9 
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a tender nature; all their pastimes had been kindly; no 
ungentle conditions had ever distinguished their genial 
diversions. But now all was changed. 

The rosy hue of health in the cheeks of blooming 
beauty was advanced to the vivid flush of unwholesome 
expectation. 

The pulse, usually rhythmic and peaceful, leaped 
along the veins like terrified lambs in country lanes, and 
it was impossible to determine whether or no they were 
glad to be found in such a situation. 

Mary observed to Little Bo Peep: "Will they surely 
hurt each other? Will there be really, truly blood?" 

The tender-hearted maiden vaguely fancied that the 
struggle would be similar to those depicted in the pages 
of her favorite picture-book, where the disasters were ever 
the same, no matter how often she turned to them. 

The three-legged stool was always about to be hurled 
at the thievish dog, which never failed to escape. Jack 
was forever tumbling down hill. Humpty Dumpty could 
be depended upon to shatter his constitution as often as 
desired, and then begin all over again; none seemed the 
worse for his mishap. 

So long as it was amusing they would repeat their 
adventures endlessly. But this was different. 

OToole could see that further delay was unwise; that 
no matter what the character of the sensations about to 
be experienced the audience was impatient to have them 
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begun and concluded; so he signalled the attendants to 
liberate the animals, which surveyed the expectant 
throngs with an undismayed glance that aroused in 
OToole a qualm of uneasiness. 

It was not thus, he remembered, that savage beasts 
were wont to conduct themselves before some vital leap. 

There were no restless turns from side to side of 
the cages; no curious pressing against the restraining 
bars. 

The chamberlain alone was calm, and his calmness was 
disconcerting to OToole; he could not explain why. 

Suddenly the attendants, who had mounted to the 
tops of the cages for safety, 
opened the doors. 

"Ah!" A shuddering sigh 
traversed those palpitating rows. 



Unwonted quiverings 

Went tingling up and down; 
And shivers raced like rascals 
chased 

By constables from town. 



Their very breathings came. 
Like juvenile gallants. 

To swell the din, accoutred in 
Abbreviated pants. 
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And each held on to each 

With such protecting arms. 

That Mary said, with blushes red. 
That panic had its charms. 

And Mary's pretty maids. 

All seated in a row. 
Tried to be scared— but no one cared 

Because they giggled so. 

And when Tom Tucker tried 

One little kiss to take. 
For once Bo Peep was not asleep 

But very wide-awake. 

Oh me, Oh myl It was 

A very pretty fright; 
And all the day they sat that way 

And stared, and held on tight. 

The unicorri was the first to reach the ground. It 
gazed stupidly about after the manner of recently re- 
leased captives, peered at the sun, sniffed the breeze, and 
then launched one terrific kick into space, greatly to the 
delight of Jack Be Nimble, ambled peacefully to a clump 
of clover, and was presently heedless of all else. 

"Phawt ails th' baste?" muttered OToole. 
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The lion at first could not be induced to leave its cage, 
and extended a playful paw to meet the pike the keeper 
intruded through the bars to stimulate its movements. 

At the second thrust the poor creature rose quickly to 
its feet, and the attendant felt almost like apologizing 
when he remarked the look of pained astonishment which 
slowly transformed the visage of the lion. 

OToole was gradually becoming impatient. 

"Aff wid youl" he shouted from the pavilion, regard- 
less of all decorum; "aff wid you! prod th' baste, ye 
iji'tsl" and the scandalized lion was again bestirred with 
the pikes — this time successfully. 

Within the cage the monster had lazily enjoyed a 
certain amount of shelter from the sun, and when it 
leaped to the ground seemed inclined to return to its 
confinement, a relief which the attendants made impos- 
sible by promptly closing the barred gates. 

Directly beneath the van, however, was a shady spot; 
to this the lion proceeded, where it squatted comfortably. 

"Hi, hi!" yelled the puzzled multitude about the 
amphitheatre. 

"Ha, ha!" chuckled the chamberlain. 

OToole turned upon him savagely, but the startled 
officialwas fortunately separated from the irate governor 
by a bevy of observant notables. 

Something had to be done. His prestige was tottering. 

Quickly seizing a pointed banner-staff, OToole jumped 
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into the arena himself, much to the alarm of the Queen 
of Hearts, and the consternation of everybody. 

"Prod th' baste, sthick him I" he shouted. 

As the courageous governor approached the cage, with 
amazing boldnfess, in so far as appearances were con- 
cerned, the lion, which reposed beneath, arose and 
emerged from between the front wheels of the truck 
which supported the structure. 

"Aisy now," murmured OToole, almost imploringly; 
"aisy now. Phawt's wrang wid you, annyhow. It's th' 
divil av a mess Oi'm gittin into by raison av yer con- 
thrariness. Aisy, aisy. Och, the haythen I Saints defindl" 

During all this rebuke the lion had steadily approached 
O'Toole, Finally, when it had only a spear's length to 
step, the unfortunate governor suddenly lost courage, and 
with one tremendous leap landed within the cage, the 
door of which he hastily closed. 

If O'Toole had been advanced to governor by causing 
the chamberlain to laugh in the first instance, he was 
now entitled to almost royal honors, for the austere 
official launched forth a guffaw so uproarious that king, 
court, and all that vast multitude caught the contagion, 
and decorum danced flings and fandagos. 

The showman was the show, the hunter was hunted. 
The Ogre, who transformed himself into a mouse for the 
diversion of Puss in Boots, could not have been more 
astonished at the result. 
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As O'Toole secured himself within, the lion reached the 
cage door with a listless stride, and placed its broad muzzle 
close to the grating in a not at all unfriendly fashion. 

His excellency, however, could not be induced to re- 
gard the advances of the king of beasts with composure, 
but the audience was delighted and relieved. 

Comedy had changed 
places with tragedy. 

And gentle Auster stirred the 



Instead of bluster Boreas; 
Gay Zephyrus embraced 

Flora 
And Sol winked 

blithely at 

Aurora. 




As these curious episodes followed 
"*" each other rapidly in the wake of 
the disappointed and declining sun. I began to com- 
prehend the situation. 

There was but one solution of the enigma: the beasts 
had been fed. 
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They were stupid with fulness, amiable from repletion, 
for the lion and the unicorn passed and repassed each 
other with reassuring unconcern. 

And then I understood the singular conduct of the 
chamberlain. 

This was his revenge upon OToole — he had fed the 
captives. 

Then the disgusted sun went down 

And signalled to his neighbor. 
The pallid moon, the poor result 

Of his exhausting labor. 
The royal retinue of stars, 

Which shortly followed after. 
Peeped, as with eyes, 

Above the skies 

And blinked in silent laughter. 
And all the night was comforted 

In self-consoling fitness. 
To know that day 

Had no display 

Which it was fit to witness. 



I 



I 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE CYNICS 

N the midst of the singular 

How would you act? 
Confine yourself wholly, and 

Solely to fact? 
Be slyly fictitious, 

Suggestive, or say 
Individual things 

In the usual way? 

Would you grasp for the nebulous. 

Try for the dim. 
Or bottle the haze in the azure 

Aswim? 
Surround the illusive 

With measuring tape? 
Or twist the vernacular 

All out of shape? 

OToole was humiliated. 

Personally, I was familiar with the sensation and had 

137 
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many 
d not 

effect 
1 the 



■egard the episode -j==^^^ ^Sw _^ 

hopefully. ''^'  -^^ 

As soon as I realized that the lion was hannless from 
the repletion of good things which the chamberlain had 
secretly provided, I proceeded with assurance into the 
arena, and hastening to the cage liberated the unfortunate 
governor, whose reappearance was the occasion of another 
outburst that was strangely unlike applause. 

OToole, not waiting to analyze the demonstration. 
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hastened to the curtained entrance, through which he 
disappeared. 

By placing a supply of water in the cage we easily 
persuaded the lion to re-enter, and closing the gate, 
quickly wheeled the van from sight. 

The unicorn was as docile as a gorged appetite could 
make it, and was removed with an ease that would have 
added the finishing touch to the chagrin of his excellency 
had he been able to witness it. 

The remainder of the afternoon was enlivened by 
sports more in harmony with the character of these 
gentle denizens of Poppyland, who, in the reaction of the 
relief afforded by the refusal of the lion and the unicorn 
to regard each other as enemies, continued their merry 
diversions until midnight. 

In the distance the palace of the governor, silver- 
plated by the moon, gleamed strangely white, as if to 
add, by its lustre, the irony of splendor to the mortifica- 
tion of its unhappy occupant. 

Merriment, however, is overtaken by weariness sooner 
or later, and presently dispersing groups of sleepy revel- 
lers glimmered, like morning-glories, homeward. 

Miss Netticoat, with whom I had been dancing, yielded 
with a rosy willingness to my suggestion as to the man- 
ner of adieu, and added a charming grace to her consent 
by shyly assuring me that she was only obedient to the 
king's commands, but that — 
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She couldn't possibly agree 

That I might long retain 
The kiss which she had given me, 

So I gave it back again. 

Then she, it presently transpired. 
Returned it with a smile. 

And said I might, if I desired. 
Keep it a little while. 

Said I, "I'm not ungenerous. 

You shall not go bereft 
In anywise by me," and thus 

She had it when she left. 

At last I was free to hasten to the palace of the 
governor. 

As I entered, the silent footman, who seemed in the 
dim rays to have decided to assume a pallor which the 
countenance of OToole could not reflect, indicated to 
me, by a wave of the hand, that his excellency was 
within. 

I found him seated by an open window, the moon- 
light softening his grotesque visage with an absurd melan- 
choly in which I saw no trace of the resentment I feared. 

"Well, OToole?" I ventured. 

At first he did not speak. Presently, with a sigh that 
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resembled a false note introduced by the heedless bassoon 
into an orchestra, he said: 

"Ah, me dear, yez hev been long a coomin." 

I began to explain, but he interrupted, "Nivir moind, 
Robinson, Oi Ve got mesilf straight wance agin ; but if this 
beant th' divil av a mix Oi dunno." 

"It might be worse," I suggested, consolingly. 

"Thrue fer you," he admitted. "Oi moight be inside 
av th' baste if — " he added, scowlingly — "there had been 
anny room. Th' haythen wor sthuffed t' th' neck." 

I wondered if O'Toole's suspicions coincided with 
mine, and asked him if he could imagine who had fed 
the animals. 

"Oi kin," he answered savagely. "Oi know th' villain." 

"What will you do? Nothing violent, I hope." 

"Nawthin' av th' koind," he replied. "Lave him to 
me. Oi'U dose him wid his own rimidy. Oi'U hev another 
laugh out av th' auld cucumber — but it'll be on the wrang 
side av his ugly mug." 

Truly, O'Toole was developing. 

Here was a disposition to defer the redress of his re- 
sentment — to plan a retaliation in proportion to the size 
of his hurt. 

He was rapidly becoming human. 

At that moment there was a flutter of green and red 
on the window-sill. 

"Double hi!" It was the parrot. 
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he 
name. They're a sour- 
looking lot; they call themselves the Cynics. I heard their 
plans. They're looking for a place to establish a colony." 
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"Cynics," I exclaimed, "this is no place for Cynics. I 
know the breed—" 

"So do I," interrupted the parrot; "they'll drive King 
Cole and his subjects away from this beautiful valley and — " 

"Phawt's a Cynic?" inquired OToole. 

"Why," I answered, "a Cynic is a creature who thinks 
with his stomach." 

"Phawt's his hed fur, thin?" asked OToole. 

"That has not been discovered," I replied. "A Cynic, 
however, is Old King Cole's worst enemy. He detests 
every inhabitant of Poppyland. If he is permitted to 
land he will destroy every one of the pretty structures in 
the valley, and erect in their stead buildings as ugly as 
his own disposition. It must not be allowed." 

"Hurroughl hurroughl" shouted O'Toole, as he sprang 
to his feet ; " it's a blissid burrd ye are af ther all I Land, is 
it ? Oh, Oi dunno I If th' haythens land it's mesilf thot'U 
say th' wurrd. Oi say, Robinson, sthir yer stoomps," and 
he pulled the bell-cord violently. 

Several startled footmen appeared. 

"Give us a lift with th' duds," he cried, and was 
presently crammed into his singular uniform. 

In a very short time heralds were trumpeting every- 
where and waking the astonished inhabitants, who had 
scarcely retired. 

O'Toole and I hurried to the palace, where pande- 
monium presently prevailed. 
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The genial king was sorely troubled — helpless, in fiict. 
Cynics on his island I His ancient enemies from whom he 
had so lately fled. 

"Ah, OToole," he exclaimed, but that enterprising 
being had hurried to the court-yard, where he was 
presently engaged in bestirring an equal celerity in 
the drowsy king's men — 

And at once the king's horses and all the king's men 
They were hurried and scrambled together again. 
Very brave in their glitter and glimmer and shine 
As they tumbled from bed to awake into line. 

With a helmet awry, and a cuirass askew. 

Or a buckler atwist, for the hurried review. 

For they never in all their existence of rhyme 

Had been known to kill aught but that veteran. Time. 

They to hasten to war — ^why the thought was grotesque. 
They whose business alone was to be picturesque. 
Or to gaily manoeuvre for pleasure or naught. 
They to mix in a fracas — Oh, perish the thought 1 

They had suffered, indeed, from the terrible pranks 
Of the small boy with scissors who charged on their ranks ; 
Had been made by his pencil to look all awry. 
But to go out to battle — Oh mel and Oh my! 
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They had lain long neglected on nursery shelves, 
Had been covered with dust 'til ashamed of themselves, 
And deserted for fairies and tales of the sea; 
But a battle — Oh, that could not possibly bel 

From the palace to the sea a wide, white highway 
gleamed in the moonlight like squandered silver, along 
which OToole labored presently, a cavalcade of the 
king's men picturing after. 

I lingered to collect the tardy remnants, who be- 
haved, just awakened, as if they were in the midst of 
some incredible dream; a midnight reveille was as un- 
familiar to them as the spectacle they were about to 
witness. 

We set off at last; our weapons gleamed in the moon- 
light, our trappings rattled and shone ; we were picturesque, 
at least. That would be a flint-hearted foe indeed who 
could disturb such a spectacle. 

This reflection made me feel easier. 

Down the hillside, across the meadows, along the high- 
way, startled groups of bright-eyed Poppylanders hurried 
until the entire population tended seaward. 

The Cynics, from whom they had fled long since, were 
upon them ; creatures diseased with incredulity, who spread, 
like lepers, the contagion which affected them. 

When we arrived at the haven we found that O'Toole 

had disposed his men in three groups to meet the boats 
10 
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which had separately left the huge vessel, anchored a few 
leagues outside. 

In so far as appearances would indicate this might 
have been a piratical craft. 

For the hull was black as despair, 

Or whatever depicts the morose; 

And her pennant streamed forth with a flare 
That was anything else than jocose. 

Every sail a dispiriting gray 

That distended in air for relief. 

In that swollen and surfeited way 
That is characteristic of grief. 

All the way from the stem to the stern. 
From the dubious deck to the hold, 

A suggestion of something* infern- 

Al upset both the timid and bold. 

There was none of that nautical vim. 

There was little of maritime snap; 

But a deal of the solemn and grim 

And an all-around air of mishap. 

And the skipper, who measured the deck 

With a heavy, methodical pace. 
Would more readily gloat in a wreck 

Than indulge in a single grimace. 
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He was brutal whenever he spoke, 

And his eyes, they were cruel and gray; 
If a man in the crew cracked a joke 
He'd be minus his grog for a 
day. 

And his lips— they were scissory 
thin, 
And they sliced into slivers of 
speech 
Every word that went splintering in 
Where a cutlass or pike couldn't 
reach. 

While the crew were as grayly 
attired 
As the dubious hue of the dawn; 
They possessed every feature re- 
quired 
Were a villainous sketch to be 
drawn. 

For the crew were as like to the 
chief. 
And the chief was as like to 
the crew, 
As the size and the sting of a grief 

Are in touch with the reason askew. 
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And whenever they met with a craft 

That was anywise cheerful and gay. 

They beriddled her fore and abaft 
In a semi-piratical way. 

For in plunder they seldom indulged, 

Guilty gains they had scarcely enjoyed; 

But their glee to explosives bulged 

With the beauty and worth they destroyed. 

They demolished, but never rebuilt; 

They despised the divine and aloft; 
For to them 'twas the acme of guilt 

To indulge in a sentiment soft. 

So whoever was sloven in mind, 

Or at odds with the scope of his view, 

Could enlist and be certain to find 

A retreat with this horrible crew. 

As I considered the anxious groups of these innocent 
Poppylanders, which dotted the beach, brightened the 
cliff overlooking the bay, and remarked the singular figure 
of OToole in his composite uniform, standing a little in 
advance of the chromo king's men, waiting for the 
foremost boat to approach within hailing distance, I could 
not but congratulate myself upon the situation in which 
I figured. 
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Truly this was material for Mr. De Foe. 

If that genial historian could not elaborate such pictur- 
esque detail as this his art had lost its cunning. 

Even the crude notes which I had made from time to 
time of the extraordinary happenings upon this marvel- 
lous island arranged themselves curiously into a certain 
logical order, and I chuckled to think how they would 
brighten under Mr. De Foe's treatment. 

Suddenly my reflections were interrupted by a vigor- 
ous "Hullo, there!" 

It was O'Toole. He had made a sort of speaking- 
trumpet of his hands. "Hullo, there!" he repeated. 

Instantly the crew of the foremost boat ceased rowing, 
and all heads, regardless of discipline, were turned in 
O'Toole's direction. 

In the bow of the boat a severely whiskered man 
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stood up and gazed upon the glittering groups ashore 
with wide-eyed astonishment. 

"Phawt do yez want?" shouted OToole. 

"Water, for one thing," responded the man in the 
bow. 

"Who are yez?" asked OToole. 

The man appeared to consider for a moment before 
he finally replied, "Fugitives." 

"Fugi — phawt 's thot, Robinson?" asked OToole, turn- 
ing to me. 

"Why," said I, "people who are attempting to escape 
from something or somebody." 

"Escape is it?" said OToole; then turning to the 
leader of the slowly drifting boat he said: 

"Phawt be yez runnin' away frum? be yez guilty?" 

By this time the boat was within easy conversa- 
tional reach as the leader replied to OToole's last 
question : 

"I'm afraid we are. We are also very thirsty. May we 
land and fill our casks with water?" 

OToole turned to me. The man, noting his hesita- 
tion, hastened to say, "we will depart as soon as we get 
what we want." 

Peaceable, after all. OToole was disheartened; he had 
fully made up his mind to do prodigious things in his 
defence of Old King Cole, in order to repair his damaged 
reputation; but the strangers refused to be violent; there 
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was an exasperating absence of provocation — OToole's 
moon was in eclipse. His forte was the grotesque — he 
was born for it. He exhaled it — he looked it — he 
was it. 

I must have understood his state of mind, for when 
my glance sought his he turned his face away and 
sighed. 

"Tell him," I suggested to OToole, "that if they will 
leave their weapons in the boat you will consent." 

OToole reluctantly agreed to this, and so informed 
the leader, who, with the discretion of the philosopher 
who realizes that he must walk because he cannot fly, 
acquiesced. 

In a short time the other boats came up, and presently 
the various crews had successfully disembarked. 

The leader approached OToole, upon whom he gazed 
with startled intentness. 

I watched him narrowly. Every day had advanced the 
extraordinary development of his excellency. 

I have already alluded to the startling transformation 
of his hands, the gradual change of his countenance, the 
indescribable alteration in general, and was naturally 
curious to note the effect the result would have upon 
one of my own species. 

"What— or I should say, who are you, may I ask?" 
inquired the leader, who seemed unable to remove his 
glance from OToole. 
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"Oi'm th' guv'n'r av th' ilun," said O'Toole, squaring 
himself. 

"And what place is this?" 

"This be th' doomain av his ry'l highness King Cole, 
av ye plaze, an' these be his subjects an' this be th' 
army." 

The stranger surveyed the bright array about him, and 
said, with a singular expression of countenance: 
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"I think that the best thing we can do is to get the 
water we came for and depart. 

"I recognize some of these people and remember that 
they gradually disappeared from all knowledge. Strange 
that we should meet under such unusual circumstances — " 
and at a signal his men, shouldering their empty casks, 
proceeded inland to the springs, conducted by OToole 
and accompanied shyly by all Poppyland. 



Small wonder then a shadow 

Across the sun began; 
And o'er' the fragrant meadow 

Extended in its span. 
And singularly fitting, 

In every way it was, 
That in their idle flitting 

The very birds should pause. 

The rabbits from the hedges 

Frisked with a nimble fear; 
And from the woven edges 

The tiny nestlings peer. 
The katydids and crickets. 

Which all the summer chide, 
Piped shrilly from the thickets. 

But not a soul replied. 
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The very swallows waited 

In undecided poise; 
The bulging frogs inflated. 

But quite forgot their noise. 
The lark, his warble ended. 

Voiced in the fluent charm 
A vague, uncomprehended 

Impression of alarm. 

"What is it?" was the query, 

"I know not," the reply. 
And odd it was that cheery 

Should get so much awry. 
And were the strangers apter 

Than they, to do amiss? 
(Kindly peruse the chapter 

That follows after this.) 



CHAPTER IX 
THE END OF THE "TESTY" 



HE sandman waves his 

shadow hand. 
He fills the air with 
finest sand, 
A million little 
sleepers 
} of slumber land 
Is on their peepers. 
;. Jack Be Quick, 
Come romping in with Mary; 
Her silver bells, her cockle-shells. 
And every pretty maid who dwells 
In her domain contrary. 

»S5 
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For once Bo Peep is not asleep, 
But wades the daisies ankledeep, 

And fills the air with laughter; 
While all the little lambkins leap 

Like merry echoes after. 
And Humpty Dumpty from his fall 

So well again; the sparrow 
Is very willing to admit 
That happily he didn't hit 

Cock Robin with his arrow. 

And Tweedle Dum and Tweedle Dee 
Have both decided to agree 

To end their disputation; 
While Tom. Tom pipes a jubilee 

To their congratulation. 
The wee Old Woman in the Shoe 

Has checked her temper hasty, 
And Simple Simon blubbers 'til 
The Pieman, much against his will. 

Delivers up the pasty. 

From dusk 'til dawn they line the lawn 
Til morning, with her curtain drawn, 

Peeps in upon the revel; 
And in a twinkle they are gone 

From every mound and level. 
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Just like the floss which breezes toss 

Then into ravels banish, 
Or blossoms flying in the air, 
They curl and circle everywhere, 

And fall and fade and vanish. 

When this strange procession with its radiant rear 
guard of Poppylanders arrived at the spring the thirsty 
strangers almost plunged into its silvery basin with a 
haste so fervent that it made one shudder to imagine 
what the result would have been had any restraint been 
put upon them. 

Presently their burning thirst was allayed and their 
disorderly emotions replaced by more genial sensations. 

A repose as evident as the preceding disquiet en- 
chanted them, and the leader remarked with astonishment 
that sentiments of a kindly nature had found their lone- 
some way into his mind and prevailed like sunshine with 
the crew. 

It could not have been otherwise. 

The spring of which they had partaken was fed by 
streams that trickled through sleepy valleys and dreamful 
solitudes; rivulets that lolled in shade and sun; tiny 
ravels of silver that frayed into a thousand threads 
between silent mosses and lazy ferns; the slow ooze and 
drip of tranquil rock dells, seldom in haste, always 
peaceful, charged with the languid quiet of summer sighs 
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and nodding primroses. There was rest, balm, forget- 
fulness in every draught. 

Fresh from exuberances hilly 

The unreflective waters dashed; 

And down the ledges, singing silly, , 

Indiscretions fell and plashed. 

All Auster's latest confidences 

The primrose at its brink betrayed; 

With which, disdaining consequences. 
It scandalized the glen and glade. 

The poppies with their dozeful pollen 

Its lulling charm were glad to give; 

Until with drug and murmur swollen 
Its lightest draught was sedative. 

The very solitude had broken 

Its rigid censorship, and told 

Her secret; which, no sooner spoken. 
The gossip brooklet couldn't hold. 

The sunlight through the branches sifted 

And wove its glamors with the stream; 

Til amethysts and diamonds drifted 
And melted in a molten dream. 
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The tremors which delude the vision 
Above the water's breast at noon. 

With undulating indecision. 

Were somehow murmured into tune. 



And lightly lyric o'er the pebbles 
Its tranquil idyls to express, 

It sang its song of shades and trebles 
And love and genial gentleness. 



Here O'Toole came daily. 

The waters of this remarkable spring held a singular 
fascination for him, and had been one of the silent means 
of his curious transformation. 

They dissolved "the acids of his temper, cooled the 
fever and tumult of his blood, and were rapidly making 
a philosopher of him. 

The strangers prepared to fill the casks, an effort 
which, since they had already swallowed so much, they 
seemed disinclined to make. 

In fact, the leader had about determined to abandon 
himself to the placid influence, when a dull boom was 
heard seaward. 

The seamen looked startled and undecided until 
another sullen roar imparted an anxious animation to 
their movements. 
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"Something's wrong aboard the 'Testy,' sir," said the 
mate, and without further pause everyone hastened 
towards the beach. 

Suddenly a volume of black smoke rolled, like an 
omen, skyward, which was presently lit by a vivid 
gleam. 

As the breathless multitude, preceded by the fright- 
ened captain, turned the slight elevation which obstructed 
the sea view they were electrified by a hoarse shout from 
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the unhappy Cynic, "The 'Testy' is afire!" and a few mo- 
ments later the frightful spectacle was visible to all. 

Masts, yardarms, rigging, bowsprit, hull outlined in 
fire like a craft sketched with phosphorus on the 
night. 

Several indistinct figures were seen to glide down the 
side of the doomed vessel and swing into the remaining 
boat, which presently bounded shoreward, impelled by 
the desperate strokes of the terrified occupants. 

The captain was frantic. 

He ran to and fro on the beach like a perturbed 
terrier at cross-trails, or paused now and then to empha- 
size his terrible words with strange gestures. 

The crew remained fearfully in the background, lest 
their raging chief might express his anger upon the 
person of the sailor nearest him, as was his wont aboard 
ship. 

Here was a situation to delight Mr. De Foe. 

OToole was the first to realize its consequences, as he 
approached the raging captain fearlessly and said: 

"Yez will not nade anny invitation t' sthay now." 

"No, worse luck," was the fervent reply. 

"Oh, Oi dunno," OToole responded, with the equa- 
bility of several recent glasses of spring water, "av yez 
will kape civil tongues in yer heads and condooct yir- 
silves wid dacency, there be wurrst places than th' ilun 
Oi'm a thinkin'." 

ZI 
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"But everything we possess is in that ship," said the 
captain. "We are destitute; we will be compelled to 
begin life all over again." 

"Well," responded OToole cheerfully, "from phawt 
OiVe heard av yez thot'U not be a calamity." 

"You are a very candid individual," said the captain, 
looking at OToole curiously. 

"Oi see no raison t' be otherwise," replied the latter, 
"an this ilun be th' bhest place in th' wurrld t' sthart 
right." 

By this time the boat's crew, with the assistance of 
those ashore, effected a landing, and a very dilapidated 
looking set of men approached the captain with uneasy 
hesitation. 

"Well?" exploded the latter. 

"Cook went into the spirit-room with a lighted 
lamp and dropped it, Cap'n," responded one who stood 
a little in advance of his fellows, sufficiently removed 
from the chief to avoid the possibility of a physical 
re joiner. 

"Where is he now?" demanded the captain, eagerly, 
as he scanned the shrinking boat's crew. 

"This be all that's left of him, sir," responded the 
spokesman as he produced a couple of brass buttons. 

"Ah— h!" exclaimed the captain with an emphasis 
which indicated that the result, in so far as the cook was 
concerned, was not without its advantages. 
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"Cap'n," said the man who held the remains of the 
cook in his hand, "is there any water hereabouts? The 
men are as dry as a sermon." 

The captain pointed the way gloomily, and with a 
despairing look at his burning ship turned to follow his 
men, who hurried like dust-stifled sheep in the direction 
indicated. 

At the spring the newcomers repeated the ferocious 
scramble of their more fortunate mates and fairly satur- 
ated themselves. 

Presently they could drink no more and lay sprawled 
upon the ground like articles of wash laid out to dry. 

The captain, recalling the solace of the water, drank 
deeply himself, and at the third cupful was disposed to 
regard the situation with a degree of composure. 

"Well," he said to OToole, "what do you propose to 
do with us?" 

As OToole was about to answer, two smiling crea- 
tures presented themselves. They could not be told 
apart. One was as like the other as each was similar to 
himself. 

They moved or stood with one impulse; some in- 
visible ligature held them; they bowed in concert, 
breathed in unison, opened their mouths at once and 
said: 

"His majesty. King Cole, approaches." 

"There's a duet," said the captain; "who are they?" 
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Jack Be Nimble, who stood by, answered, "Tweedle 
Dum and Tweedle Dee." 

"Which is which?" 

"They can't tell that themselves." 

"Why," exclaimed the Captain, "how is that possible? 
They're the picture of amity. I thought that their 
specialty was disagreement." 

"It was," replied Jack Be Nimble, "until they came 
here. It's the chmate." 

"It must be," replied the captain. 

"You see," said Jack, "it's this way:" 
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SONG OF JACK BE NIMBLE 

Tweedle Dum and Tweedle Dee 
They had arranged to disagree 

In any situation. 
They couldn't help themselves at all, 
For it was constitutional 

To deal in disputation. 

To Tweedle Dee, the opposite, 
Was only for his purpose fit, 

And in the other's presence 
Twere something like millennium 
To have beguiled from Tweedle Dum 

A sign of acquiescence. 

But where the stars are blinking eyes 
And all the zephyrs lullabys 

With dreamy languors swollen. 
Antagonistic points of view 
Exhale to vapors with the dew 

Charged with the poppy pollen. 

Now, all the day, through flowered fields, 
Each one unto the other yields 
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Without a reservation; 
And 'tis a pretty how-de-do 
To see them both so anxious to 

Attempt conciliation. 

And so the livelong day they go. 
So singularly apropos, 

In peaceful quip and sally, 
Their very sentiments caress; 
Tis fine to see them coalesce 

So sympathetically. 

Til which is which, and who is who. 
Their very mother's puzzled to 

Disintegrate the union; 
They even weep their very griefs 
Into each other's handkerchiefs 

And giggle in communion. 

Should either of them walk alone 
'Twould be immediately known 

They had amalgamated; 
Like an ambitious simile 
That somehow has contrived to be 

The thing it illustrated. 
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During this recital the captain had indulged liberally 
in the complaisant waters of the spring, and was prepared, 
in consequence, to admit that the genial compromise of 
these ineffable twins was not at all improbable. 

Before he had time to be astonished at this singular 
mental concession on his part there was a flourish of 
trumpets, and King Cole presented himself. 

His majesty had been informed of the situation and 
was as pleased as if all his relatives by marriage had 
arrived unannounced. 

The captain had accepted Tweedle Dum and Tweedle 
Dee without protest, but to admit that he stood in the 
presence of King Cole required several more cupfuls of 
water, which he hastily swallowed. 

"His r'y'l highness. King Cole," announced OToole. 

The captain and crew saluted. 

"Yer majesty," explained OToole, "here be summat 
woorse nor a raybus t' considher; what t' do at all, at 
all, wid these gintlemin Oi dunno. They can't lave; 
they don't want t' sthay; 'tis th' divil's own mess Oi'm a 
thinkin'." 

"What say you?" demanded his majesty of the cap- 
tain; "why do you come here? Who are you?" 

"If it please your majesty, I will answer the last ques- 
tion first," and draining another cupful of water he began, 
in a very apologetic manner: 
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THE SONG OF THE CAPTAIN OF 

THE "TESTY" 

We are a crew whose point of view 

Is mainly indigestion. 
Our forte is principally to 

Look dubious and question. 
To be so ready to admit 
A proposition is'nt fit, 

So what we do 

Is clearly to 
Look dubious and question. 

We puncture bubbles and we love 

To flout enthusiasm, 
As something in the nature of 

A precipice and chasm. 
A giddy balance on the top 
And then a most decided drop. 

Say, does it not 

Suggest the thought 
Of precipice and chasm? 

Affection! there you are again. 
That mad infatuation, 
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Which every effort to explain 

Involves in explanation. 
And when a man of seasoned sense 
Yields to the subtle influence 

Which floors him flat, 

Now doesn't that 
Involve an explanation? 

Existence 1 there's an accident 

In which no one exulted; 
We think it had been different 

If we had been consulted. 
You may be reasonably sure 
It isn't any sinecure. . 

No man with wit 

Would think of it 
If he had been consulted. 

And there you are, twixt don't and do, 

Indulgence and contrition, 
We alternate; adjusted to 

This business proposition: 
That only when our life is spent 
Do we attain the firmament; 

So what's the sense 

Of such expense 
And such a proposition? 
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When the captain had concluded his statement, the 
king, with an expression as severe as it was possible for 
his amiable countenance to assume, said: 

"It is our judgment that your sentiments are not only 
detestible, but genuine treason as well; no greater 
calamity could befall us than to have them become 
epidemic." 

"An' it plaze yer majesty," exclaimed one who ap- 
peared to be the mate, "an' it plaze ye, thim beant th' 
sintimints av th' min, at all, at all." 

That brogue! O'Toole turned to the speaker instinct- 
ively. It was as like to his own rich burr as two Johnny 
cakes, only one was buttered. 

There was a physical resemblance, too; but I was 
obliged to admit that O'Toole's share in the picture was 
something in the nature of caricature; still, I realized, 
when I looked at the mate, what would be the end of 
O'Toole's extraordinary development. 

"You see, your majesty," said the captain, "I am a 
harmless minority, and to tell the truth I am prepared to 
change on demand, if I have not already done so. The 
disposition which prevails here suits me remarkably well. 
If you permit us to remain we will accept the situation 
without protest." 

"That sounds very well," replied his majesty, dubiously, 
"but tell us, how did you happen to come here?" 

"Why," replied the captain, with evident embarass- 
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ment, "we were compelled to leave; the public got 
tired of us." 

"Naturally," observed the king. 

"Yes, your majesty," repeated the captain, "naturally, 
that describes the situation." 

"You see we believed in nothing unless we could see 
it, and even that was accepted on probation; if we saw 
anyone happy in his little belief, we could not rest until 
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we had destroyed it; we had a variety of chills to ad- 
minister to young enthusiasm. Faith could not flourish 
in our vicinity; love fled at our approach; hope refused 
to acknowledge its own identity, and cheerfulness could 
advance no reason for continued existence after we had 
analyzed it. In short, we made ourselves so generally 
disagreeable that we were informed that no explanation 
would be demanded if we disappeared from the face of 
the earth. So we took the hint, and — here we are." 

"And what do you expect to do with such a dispo- 
sition as that in a community like this?" 

"It doesn't sound promising," acknowledged the cap- 
tain, "but we have dismissed it all; in fact, we do not 
feel that way now." 

"We shall see," replied the king in a more kindly tone. 
"In the meantime I wish to say I never decide anything 
unless I sleep over it. Since your arrival I have not been 
able to close my eyes. Remain here by the spring until 
I send for you, and do you, my subjects, hasten home." 

All Poppyland obediently departed in different ways, 
leaving the captain and his crew disposed in various atti- 
tudes upon the green. 

What a combination, I thought. Surely, Mr. De Foe 
must find rich material for his purpose. If I can only 
remember. The incidents succeed each other so rapidly 
that each event is an introduction for the next in the 
endless series. 
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I had already filled two note-books and had com- 
menced a third. I sincerely hoped that my distinguished 
patron would be in an unusually receptive mood and 
have his most agreeable style at his disposal. 

And then these fair and fragile 

Creations of delight, 
With antics odd and agile, 

Began their fading flight. 
And like the leaves that scatter 

Across the lea's extent. 
It didn't seem to matter 

Whichever way they went. 



Almost to drowsy vision 

They vanished from the view 
Into the indecision 

Of mist-exhaling dew. 
And in a moment after. 

Away from sound and sight. 
These merrimites of laughter 

Dissolved into the night. 



CHAPTER X 



THE EXILES 



I 



T was a witticism 

Approached a spectral joke, 

And straightway it (that is the wit- 
ticism) glumly spoke: 

"How is it with thee, comrade, 

This gray and grisly mom?" 

The joke replied, "I have just died. 

"Ah, what of that?" the other cried, 
"I have n't yet been bom." 



Finding it impossible to sleep in all this confusion of 
event and emotion, I busied myself with my note-book 
until the sun had reached a point sufficiently elevated to 
catch a glimpse of the previous evening, about to vanish 
through the pallid curtains which separated the other side 
of the world from that mysterious region where all the 
weary days of the past had fled for refuge. 

In all the curious occurrences about me I found 

nothing more worthy of note than the extraordinary 
174 
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transformation of OToole, and had alluded to it fre- 
quently, in the hope that Mr. De Foe might be impressed 
as much as possible. 

I was convinced that the captain, although exceed- 
ingly absorbed in his contemplation of this singular crea- 
ture, had no idea of the original state in which I had 
discovered him. 

The ferocious had entirely disappeared from his aspect 
and the wildness from his temper. 

He was as amiable as a Manhattan alderman, and 
every bit as impressive. 

Intent upon these notes, a shadow fell upon the page. 
I looked up. It was OToole himself, and with him the 
seaman whose accent and demeanor so nearly resembled 
his own. 

"Top av th' mamin t' yez, Robinson," said his excel- 
lency. 

When I had returned his greeting, he said: 

"His r'y'l highness hev ordhered th' crew t' attind th' 
breakfast an' give an account av thimsilves." 

Breakfast! Of all the extraordinary customs in vogue 
in this delightful place, that of attaching the greatest 
importance to the morning's meal was the most curious. 

During its progress the ceremony of a late dinner was 
observed, and at its conclusion all important matters were 
considered. 
All Poppyland was expected to be present, and every 
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seat was filled as promptly as if, almost, it had not been 
vacated. ^ 

The chamberlain was always in attendance and always 
an austere nuisance, whose functions were gradually fall- 
ing into disuse ever since the arrival of the genial O'Toole, 
to whom parade was about as welcome as a bath to a 
barbarian. 

When we reached the pavilion we found all the Poppy- 
landers assembled, with the captain and crew seated at a 
long table in the centre. 

They appeared to regard each mouthful as something 
in the nature of an impossibility, and seemed inclined to 
restrain their indulgences, in the fear that they might 
vanish utterly. In fact, the captain was so impressed by 
the unreality of the situation in which he found him- 
self, that he looked for confirmation into the busy faces 
of his comrades, who, in turn, regarded him as anxiously 
for the same reason. 

Presently, when a disposition to consider the remain- 
ing tidbits from an indifferent stand-point manifested 
itself, and a heavy fulness provided further uncomfortable 
evidence, they were convinced of the genuineness of 
their privileges. 

At this juncture the king announced that he was ready 
to be diverted by the narration of the causes leading to 
the arrival of the Cynics, and indicated to the captain 
that he was expected to begin. 
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The latter, responding with the air of one who could 
advance some weighty reasons to be excused if they 
could be considered in order, began: 

"Your majesty, since I have already alluded to the 
humiliations which attended our departure, it only remains 
to speak of the trials which preceded that event. 

"We lived in an enormous city whose inhabitants went 
about their pleasures as laborers go to their toil. 

" If one expected to indulge in a laugh, one arranged for 
the indiscretion on the preceding day, and a witticism re- 
ceived its acknowledgment a fortnight after its utterance. 

"At intervals guffaws, more or less violent and entirely 
out of keeping with immediate surroundings, startled the 
passer-by to indicate that some jest's time was up; or vari- 
ous stolid people, whose appearance would suddenly suggest 
an internal disturbance, walked about in momentary ex- 
pectation of a gleam of humor unexpectedly due to arrive. 

"The very air was glum — thick with a mist through 
which the sun shone now and then like a smile on the 
face of a shrew. It pressed upon all alike with a heavy 
hand, and held mind and body in its clammy grasp. 

"Here and there red lights— true danger signals— gleamed 
dully through the fog to indicate the dram-shops, where 
sad-eyed girls laughed without smiling and served stagger- 
ing men with stupefying drink. 

"The streets were narrow and roaring; all the noise of 
life — its struggle, fear, burden, bruise — was there, 

13 
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" Now and then one would pass hurriedly as if pressing 
some treasure closely, looking fearfully on either side; 
afraid, it seemed, of robbery or loss or discovery of 
the transient gem of a cheerful thought or a pitiful 
hope. 

" This was the air we breathed, the light we had. The 
people were weary of it all; ready to accept any relief 
or find something upon which they could vent the heat 
and rage of their unhappy condition. 

" Unfortunately, the leader of our sect, Malad, a severe 
and sunless man, was careless enough to print a book of 
poems, which proved, to his own satisfaction at least, that 
this life was all; the grave was the end; beyond that, 
dust, mould, nothing. 

"His opening lines, I recall, attracted a great deal of 
attention, and aroused a storm of protest. 

" Let me see. Lum ti — tum ti — rum ti — Ah I I have it: 

"'Oh, what's the good of anything, • 

And Where's the sense in living? 
Why this mistake of pain and ache 

And trouble and misgiving? 
We're either in the consomme. 

Or go the pace that's killing. 
And twixt the two, it seems to me 
That anybody will agree 

It isn't worth a shilling.' 
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"Singular sentiment, is it not, your majesty?" asked 
the captain. 

"Very," replied King Cole; "almost as curious as the 
metre. What happened next?" .\ 

"Everything," responded the captain. "The public, 
just then beginning to be eager for a ray of sunshine or 
an amiable suggestion, abused the book roundly; and the 
'Court Journal' quoted the following as a reason for 
inflicting punishment upon its author: 

"'Out on the man who first began 

To claim that aught is comical. 
May his ado compel him to 

A spasm anatomical. 
To genuinely raise a laugh 
Go read a modern epitaph, 
Which tells to us 

How virtuous 
The dear defunct— that's comical'" 

"That doesn't sound healthy," said the king; "was the 
man diseased?" 

"That's what the 'Court Journal' said — diseased with 
himself — and quoted this to prove it : 



« 



'Observe the lithesome ballet girls, 
How gracefully they glide. 
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Ah ha I when they make .gestures thus 
The ulna and the radius 

In ugly muscles hide. 
Tis fair without, and fine, no doubt. 

But ah, the bones insidel'" 

"Well?" inquired the king, as the captain paused 

"Well," repeated the latter, "that settled it. The 
citizens said that they were growing weary of our doleful 
views, and, in the absence of anything more diverting, 
they demanded that the author of such sentiments should 
be punished, and Malad was commanded to appear before 
the court. 

"To his majesty and the judges Malad said that he was 
willing to apologize for his poetry, but that he could not 
be induced to disown the principles expressed." 

"What happened then?" inquired King Cole, as the 
captain paused, with a frown. 

"The very worst possible, your majesty; the judges 
decreed that if he felt that way about it he would be 
compelled to eat his own words, and, alas, he didl" 

"How was it managed?" 

"Why, Malad was forced to mount upon a raised 
platform in the presence of an immense multitude; near 
him was his book of poems and a bowl of vinegar. 

"A severe looking official, with a pointed iron rod, 
stood ready, and informed the audience that the views 
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which Malad refused to disown were particularly unhappy 
and unwholesome. 

"Life was bilious enough without such dismal senti- 
ments, and that Malad and the Cynics he represented 
must be treated as public nuisances. 

"When he had so expressed himself, he placed in the 
hands of our unhappy leader his book, and informed that 
miserable man that he was expected to dip the volume 
in the vinegar and eat it. 

"Malad refused, but the pointed rod, prodded into 
various portions of his body, caused him to change his 
mind; and that austere being whom we had hitherto held 
in such veneration proceeded to do as he was instructed. 

"Presently, amid all sorts of hoots and insults, he 
managed to chew the vinegar-soaked cover into pulp and 
swallow it. 

"Then he was forced to begin upon the contents. 

"The unfortunate bard nearly strangled over the pref- 
ace, and as he reached the centre of his book almost 
regretted that his genius had been so prolific. 

"A little further on he was fully convinced, as he 
gulped it down, that a particularly doleful ballad on 
'Midnight Misery' was at least three pages too long. 

"He begged piteously to be excused from the balance 
of the book, but the judges were merciless, and several 
cantos of the * Total Depravity of Man' found their way 
into his scandalized stomach. 
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"At last, Malad was in harmony with his critics, who 
had said that his book contained a surfeit of badness; 
and when he, by a desperate effort, managed to bolt the 
page upon which 'finis' was printed, he looked as if 
about to die of indigestion and mortification. 

"All the Cynics of the city were compelled to be 
present as witnesses of this shameful spectacle; it was 
intended as a warning to us. 

"When Malad had consumed the last vestige of his 
unhappy repast his judges demanded: 
'Do you repudiate these views?' 
Malad looked to us for encouragement, which, since 
we were being prodded by proxy, we did not hesitate 
to give him. 

"'I will not,' he said." 

King Cole was deeply interested. "He was cour- 
ageous," he said; what happened next?" 

"Why those wretches of judges compelled Malad to 
take the opposite side of the question and sustain it by 
argument. Whenever he hesitated, which he frequently 
did, as he realized his singular position, the official pro- 
vided startling reasons for a renewal of the subject with 
the prodding iron. 

"Then a miracle happened. 

"Malad had a capacious mind, which, as he ransacked 
it for arguments of a cheerful nature, supplied him with 
a startling abundance of amiable discourse. 
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"He was as profuse to the contrary as he had been 
positive before. Nor was he alarmed at the direction of his 
thought, or the jovial conclusion to which it led; and pres- 
ently he became entirely absorbed with this new aspect. 
The Cynics who listened to his extraordinary argument 
and caught its significance looked at each other with 
alarm. Whither was he going? Where would he arrive? 

"Malad, however, heedless of everything except his 
theme, hurried from point to point with amazing bril- 
liancy. He had never been so clear and cogent. We 
trembled as we listened, and would have been persuaded, 
but for the shame of it. Suddenly, with a burst of 
eloquence that produced a profound impression upon the 
judges, he exclaimed: 'There is hope — there is a hereafter 
— this life is not all. I do recant mine ancient views. 
What your cruelty could not achieve my reason has 
accomplished.' 

"Malad had convinced himself." 

"Wonderful I" exclaimed the king. 

"Yes," replied the captain, "but listen. The trans- 
formation was complete; we were- shamed and dazed. 
Malad, our bright and shining light, was extinguished in 
so far as we were concerned. But worse was to follow. 
When the excitement had abated, Malad stepped forward, 
and gazing upon his judges with a singular light in his 
countenance, and a species of frenzy in his manner, 
began: 
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MEDLEY MALAD'S NARRATIVE 

In the days when song and jingle set the lord or lout 
a-tingle, and the pleasure of a measure filled the 
fancy with delight; when the minstrel went coquet- 
ting, with his nimble chansonetting, nothing sweeter 
than his metre lulled the drowsy ear of night. 

Then his songs were legal-tender, with the folk of either 
gender; high or humble did n't grumble — these were 
notes they could indorse. So the tintinnabulation of 
his pleasant occupation, with his humming and his 
thrumming, was his currency perforce. 

What he wanted or he needed seldom ever was unheeded, 
for a ditty, stale or witty, paid the charges for the 
same; paid for raiment and adorning. Oh, ye crimson 
hues of morning I never human, man or woman, was in 
color so aflame. 

In those days so fresh and salad came to light one 
Medley Malad, and when may be but a baby his 
proclivities began. For the records of tradition say 
without an intermission that his cooing or boohooing 
into jingling rhythm ran. 
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On the day he woke to being, Zephyrus a-southward flee- 
ing, by the millions, in cotillons, sent the daisies 
bobbing 'round; while the bees went humming over, 
all the honey-surfeit clover, and the rustle and the 
bustle of the leaves rhymed into sound. 

As the stimulus of nature, added cubits to his stature, if 
propitious or malicious 'twas impossible to say; but his 
sentences and phrases took the most abnormal phases, 
and would mingle in the jingle of a ballad or a lay. 

And no matter what he uttered, if he stammered or he stut- 
tered, was he jolly, melancholy, was he angry or at 
peace; still in nimble, soft, incessant, flow of mod- 
ulations pleasant, ever rhyming and a-chiming did his 
misery increase. 

Till as twenty summers ended, and their hue and health 
were blended, as an essence in his presence, half of 
sunshine, half of rose; his melodious affliction rhymed 
away without restriction — nothing sweeter than his 
metre could delight you, if he chose. 

Till the turi-laddi fellow, with his modulations mellow, set 
a-tingle with his jingle all the people standing 'round; 
and the music of his numbers woke the sluggard 
from his slumbers, 'till a-prancing and a-dancing went 
the people at the sound 
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Their objections didn't matter, for their feet went patter- 
patter, circling hither, dancing thither, as the music 
left his lips; for the young and aged mingled, as he 
versified and jingled, airy graces, halting paces, in 
these arbitrary trips. 

So whatever he demanded, to the youth was quickly 
handed, for denial meant a trial of his jingle in the 
field. For it tickled and amused him, to compel 
whoe'er refused him, into frantic dances antic, 'till 
exhausted they would yield. 

From bewitching rosy misses, would he pillage tribute 
kisses; capture salads with his ballads, get his clothing 
any time. For the maiden or the master, knew 
refusal meant disaster, so they yielded, since he 
wielded such a power with his rhyme. 

Once he met a grasping fellow, with a countenance so 
yellow, that his wrinkles and the twinkles of his 
eyes seemed all aglint. He would rub his shrunken 
knuckles, rasp the ear with horrid chuckles, as the 
measure of his treasure grew to something like a mint. 

He was making an exaction, to the merest, meanest 
fraction, from a creature wan of feature in the winter 
of her age, who, before the miser kneeling sought, 
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to move his heart to feeling, but she pleaded, all 
unheeded, for he struck her in his rage. 

"Ho, my friend I" cried Medley Malad, in the jingle of a 
ballad, "this is strange. Oh, presto, change! Oh, turi 
laddi, strike his feet I" and he kept that miser danc- 
ing, leaping, reeling, and advancing, till he tumbled, 
weak and humbled — gave the widow a receipt. 

Thus it was wher'er he travelled, woe and sorrow he un- 
ravelled; spirits fearful, turning cheerful, with his jingle 
and his song. For it seemed the subtle essence of 
the sun was in his presence, nothing sweeter than his 
metre ever rightened up a wrong. 

On a day his journey ended, near a tourney gay and 
splendid, knight and lady in a heyday with the 
monarch and his queen. Plumed and armored knights 
advancing, steeds caparisoned were prancing, colors 
flying, maids a-sighing, archers aiming o'er the 
green. 

But the sight that charmed his vision, was a maid of .face 
Elysian; she was sitting where the flitting rays of 
sunshine crowned her hair; and her lips were red as 
roses, when the morning dew discloses, all their sweet- 
ness and completeness as a lily was she fair. 
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As a lily frail and tender, clad in sunshine's royal 
splendor, when the morning is adorning with Aurora's 
tender grace; and her dreamy eyes entrancing, here 
and there were lightly glancing, care divested, 'til 
they rested, on the minstrel's handsome face. 

Then she smiled. Oh, vision charming! all his blood to 
fever warming. "Goodness, gracious 1" this audacious 
Medley Malad quickly said. Then his jaunty cap and 
feather, doffed he gracefully together, and enraptured, 
passion captured, he inclined his handsome head. 

But the blare of trumpets sounded, and the chargers 
forward bounded— brawn and mettle strove to settle 
all their quarrels, sword and lance — knights upon the 
ground were lying, maids their colors trailed were 
eyeing, wounds were given, helmets riven, lances 
shattered for a glance. 

'Till at last each noisy lictor, shouted, "Way there for the 
victor!" as a battered knight and spattered, rode to 
where the maiden sat. "Oh!" cried Medley Malad, 
sadly, "this affair has ended badly. Will her favor 
add a savor to such victory as that?" 

For the knight looked sour and vicious, and he smiled a 
smile malicious, as he waited to be rated by the 
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heralds as a groom; while the frightened maiden 
trembled, with a terror undissembled, at the leering, 
evil, sneering knight as though he were her doom. 

Til the fear her eyes attested, by the minstrel was 
arrested; in a second he had beckoned to the maid 
and caught her glance. "Ho, ye people, take your 
places I I will put you through your paces — clatter, 
clatter, patter, patter, turi laddi, up and dance." 



"Seize him!" cried the monarch mighty. Cried the min- 
strel, "Highty, tightyl all the city at my ditty shall 
go galloping around." Then he started in a jingle, 'til 
the senses went a-tingle, hearts a-throbbing, heads 
a-bobbing, at the captivating sound. 

To the king it seemed appalling, sent his dignity a- 
sprawling, nearly frantic at the antic exhibition he 
began. Every knight and every lady, as in frolic 
of a May day, peer and peasant, sour or pleasant, 
joined the nimble rataplan. 

Dignity embraced by folly, sombre waltzing 'round with 
jolly, leaping, dancing, circling, prancing, 'twas most 
wonderful to see; till the lad cried in his measure, 
"If you'll hearken to my pleasure, I'll release you if 
it please you, to bestow yon maid on me." 
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"Take her/' gasped the dancer royal. "Take her," echoed 
subjects loyal. "Take her quickly," muttered thickly 
the objectionable knight. And the maiden seemed so 
gracious, to the jingling scamp audacious, that his 
pity stopped the ditty and he chuckled with delight. 

"Take," the monarch cried, "the maiden. See his purse 
with gold is laden. The repeater of a metre of such 
nimbleness I dread. With my nobles may you mingle, 
I create you Duke of Jingle." Then he tarried and 
was married, plumed and knighted, as he said. 

So the minstrel with his jingle, set the lout and lord a- 
tingle, and his pleasure, with a measure, he could com- 
pass at his will. For where'er his power he wielded, 
king or subject promptly yielded, and his humming 
and his thrumming may be captivating still. 

When the captain had proceeded a few lines in this 
extraordinary recital, I remarked a gradual sense of ex- 
hilaration and liveliness which seemed to affect every- 
body alike. 

King Cole first acknowledged its influence by drum- 
ming a sort of responsive rhythm with his fingers 
upon the throne and tapping with his feet upon the 
floor. 

The grand chamberlain, as might have been expected. 
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yielded to the lilt and languor of the lines with marked 
reluctance; but I knew that he had surrendered when I 
beheld his official staff indicating the metre like an 
orchestral baton. 

At the third verse the king arose, and bowing to the 
Queen of Hearts, whose movements indicated that she was 
deeply affected by the agreeable contagion, he seized that 
hitherto dignified lady about the waist and began to 
circle in the mazes of a graceful and compelling dance, 
in which he was joined by all the inhabitants of Poppy- 
land, until every spot was brilliant with gaily-colored 
groups waltzing about with a delightful abandon which 
terminated only when the captain reached the concluding 
line of his narrative. 

"Well," exclaimed the wellnigh exhausted king, as he 
came to an abrupt standstill, "of all things I" 

However, although astonished, he was in nowise dis- 
pleased, and when he had resumed his seat upon the 
throne he commanded the captain to continue. 

"There is little to add," replied the latter, "except to 
assure you that the event in which you have just partici- 
pated was duplicated by Malad at the court. Judges, 
audience, officials were seized with the irresistible desire 
to dance, and the most austere dignity paced the floor 
with the extreme of folly. 

"It was Malad's revenge for the humiliation he had 
endured. He had cast the spell of wedded words, of 
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liquid sound, and fluent motion. The result of years of 
toil — a syllable, a word, a sentence, added one by one, 
and combined with infinite patience, until the subtle 
magic of melody was his. 

"But Malad was lost to us, and from that day joined 
in the persecution to which we were subjected. 

"His powerful intellect rapidly developed as many 
reasons for our shame as it had hitherto advanced for 
our glory. 

"Finally, after all imaginable humiliation and insult 
had been put upon us, we were informed that if within 
one month from this event a solitary Cynic was dis- 
covered who retained the courage of his convictions, he 
would be subjected to the most severe punishment which 
the mind of the court could invent. 

"We were satisfied, from what we had seen in the case 
of Malad, that this was no idle threat; and since our 
views were too ancient to be surrendered so easily, then, 
to make a long story short, we embarked, sailed the sea 
for weeks, and here we are." 

This last remark made the king serious. True enough, 
here they were, and a very undesirable lot, too. 

At that moment the grand chamberlain communicated 
something of an agreeable character to his majesty, for 
his face brightened at once. 

"Captain," he said, "you must admit that your story does 
not encourage me to invite you to remain. Such a temper 
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as you have indulged for years cannot be removed at once. 
However, just on the other side of that mountain," and 
the king indicated the vague elevation in the blue distance 
"is a country entirely uninhabited, where you can locate. 
and conduct yourselves in whatsoever manner you see fit. 



"And it is our decree that his excellency, the governor, 
shall conduct you thither on the morrow." 

Then after sundry pinches 

On the rebellious skin. 
To realize by flinches 

The state that I was in. 
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To get corroboration 

From self-inflicted kick 
That all the situation 

Was not a drowsy trick; 
A spell of necromancy. 

By wizard cunning cast. 
Or fact, or futile fancy. 

I prayed that it would last. 



CHAPTER XI 



A LOST EDEN 



T 



HERE was a man from nowhere, 

Who ventured forth one day 
To reach the place he started from 

And somehow lost his way. 
And when he gained the haven 

That he had long desired 
(Believe me, 'tis no idle jest). 
He could not find a place to rest 

Because he was n't tired. 



And now, Mr. De Foe, the mishap needed to color all 
this peace and gladness has come to pass; the teeth have 
reached the worm in the apple. 

At sunrise on the following morning, O'Toole and I, 
attended by the captain and his crew, proceeded to the 
blue mountain, which we judged could be reached by 
nightfall. 

As the distance between ourselves and the genial 
king increased a singular depression developed; a feeling 
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i;ely like the knowledge of loss, or the 
id of it; and by the time we reached 
foot of the mountain we were vaguely 
able. 

' Here we paused long enough for rest 
and refreshment, and then began our 
painful scramble up the steep. Midway 
le moon shed its pale light upon us, 
ig everything look weird and unreal as 
we labored, like weary ghosts, to the 
summit, which we gained at last, alto- 
ither tired and dejected. 
The night was clear as day almost, but 
■f anxious gaze not a sign appeared to 
indicate the location of the happy kingdom upon 
whose borders we stood, except a faint white mist scarcely 
to be distinguished from the horizon,— a tremulous mid- 
summer shimmer. 

Just a waving, sad, uncertain 

Interruption of the haze. 
Like a tantalizing curtain 

Undulating to the gaze; 
Giving answer to the questions 

That delude us or assail. 
By assuming the suggestions 

Of the face within the veil; 
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Here, the volume of the mansion, 

There, the hovel's meagre hint — 
In a flexible expansion 

Or an unresponsive stint. 
Like the beckon to the vision. 

Of a faint and fading hand. 
To the realms of indecision. 
To the haunts of shades Elysian, 

To the vales of Furtherland. 

OToole, however, cheered me with the reflection that 
this unpleasant business would soon be concluded, and we 
could return with the satisfaction of knowing that King 
Cole was so easily rid of the presence of these unwelcome 
intruders. 

The descent, if not so toilsome, was more dangerous 
than our slow progress upwards, for we were compelled 
to step from crag to crag and cling to strange growths, 
which threatened, at any instant, to relax their grip upon 
the soil and send us to the bottom. 

At last we stood upon level ground, and OToole, 
looking up at the discouraging height, said: "Robinson, 
wud yez luk at thot. It's wings we nade, Oi'm a-thinkin', 
to git back;" a remark which the captain heard with 
a certain sour satisfaction. 

For you could n't descry 
Where the cliff and the sky 
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Frayed away into separate edges. 

Save a baldric or two, 

Of bewildering hue, 
That had blown from invisible ledges. 

Tiny star-bedecked flags 

Floating off from the crags 
Into fading and separate streamers; 

Just a moment to flaunt. 

Into filaments gaunt. 
Then dissolve into dusk for the dreamers. 

The balance of that night we all slept the sleep of the 
weary, and the sun was warm and high when we awoke 
and prepared to separate from the captain and crew, 
whose original bad temper had been entirely restored 
to them by the toil and trial to which they had been 
subjected. 

We were prepared, therefore, to leave them without 
regret, which we did, after OToole had reluctantly con- 
vinced himself that he could not persuade the sailor, to 
whom he had taken such a fancy, to accompany him. 
We were at a loss, however, to decide upon the way of 
return. Nothing ever looked quite so steep and impos- 
sible as that flinty cliff we had just descended. How we 
ever managed it I could not tell. 

Moreover, strange thoughts presented themselves to 
my mind, and OToole himself appeared to be ill at ease. 
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Said he: "Robinson, phawt's up wid us? Oi don't t'ink 
Oi kin climb thot onasy landscape— an' Oi dunno thot Oi 
want to. Oi be thryin' t' t'ink av somethin', but phawt 
ih' diwil it is Oi ican't tell at all, at all. Did yez iver hev 
a dhrame, Robinson?" 

"Yes," I told him, "on several occasions." 

"Phawt makes thim?" 
What do you mean?" 

Oh, Oi dunno I Oi goes t' slape in wan place, an' th' 
furst t'ing Oi know Oi'm woide awake in some sphot Oi 
niver see befure; an' du yez know, Robinson, just whin 
Oi t'ink Oi'm in it, thin Oi'm out av it, bedadi" 

"Well," said I, laughing, "that's the way it is with 
dreams; just when they get interesting they cease. Yours 
sound like indigestion; are they always disagreeable?" 

"No, bedadi 'tis the only sphort Oi hev at all, at all. 
Oi'm aff," he continued, with evident relish; "Oi'm aff 
wance agin in th' threes — climbin'; Oi joomp from wan t' 
th' ither; Oi schwim th' wather whin Oi'm hot, an' sit in 
th' sun t' dhry mesilf. Slape annywhere, annyhow. Oi 
hev nawt t' t'ink about — no throuble, just nawthin' — ^an 
thin Oi wake oop, an that's th' ind av it." 

"Then you do not like your present condition?" 

"Oh, Oi dunno! Oi've a quare lot av new sinsations. 
Oi'm half av wan t'ing and half another. There du be 
not enough av aither t' go round. Oi don't crape so 
mooch, an' Oi'm gittin' used t' sthandin' straight. Oi'm 
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wundherin' all th' toime what we'll hev fur breakfast. Oi 
niver moinded thot befure; Oi'm all mixed. Just now 
Oi'm a thryin' t' make mesilf balave thot th' two av us 
have n't jist waked oop frum wan av thim same dhrames. 
Do yez know how we will git back t' where we kim 
frum?" 

"I do not," said I. 

"No more do I," responded O'Toole, "but we'll kape 
on walkin', annyhow." 

And to relieve his feelings, may be to cheer me a little, 
he sang, with a brogue whose mellow richness suggested 
nothing so much as a fat flannel-cake swimming in 
butter : 

"So sthroU away, 

Alang th' day 
An' prod th' wan who winces; 

An' don't balave 

What ye percave 
Wid all yer sivin sinses. 

There's midecin 

In iv'ry grin 
An' potheen mixed wid laughter; 

Fer while yez run 

Towards th' sun 
Th' shaddy's du come afther." 
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In this way OToole had expressed my own feelings. I 
was quite uneasy about the return; in fact, all of the 
past few months' occurrences grew strangely vague as the 
day advanced. Still, I suggested that possibly we might 
find some less difficult means of entrance into Poppy- 
land, and we started to circle, as we thought, the 
mountain. 

As we made our way over the uneven ground and 
through the stubborn thicket, OToole seemed strangely 
silent. Some thought or recollection was struggling for 
recognition, until suddenly, as I was about to ask him of 
what was he thinking, he exclaimed, "Oi hev it I" 

"What?" I inquired. 

"Th' musses. Oi wundher how's th' musses?" 

"The * musses'?" 

"Yis, Musses O'Toole an' th' rist?" 

Ah I This was the first time O'Toole had alluded to 
the creature with whom he had lived so long, and, 
absurdly enough, it brought to mind my own flesh and 
blood. How were my parents? I had not troubled my- 
self about them during all my stay in Poppyland. It 
was impossible to think in that place, where forget- 
fulness breathed in every zephyr. One did not live 
there, one dreamed away existence; but it was very 
pleasant. 

Then all at once it occurred to me, with startling 
abruptness, that I only thought of home now that I was 
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outside of the influence of Poppyland. We no longer 
stood within its dreamy boundaries. The very air was 
different. All of the peace and rest had gone from it. It 
was familiar, however, and unwelcome, like the visit of 
one long since forgotten — one I no longer cared to see. 

All about, as one awaking 

From a slumber on the sward, 
Where at first were fleeces flaking 

All the vistas heavenward. 
Where the blooms in avalanches 

Fretted all the lawn below, 
Whirling lightly from the branches 

In a mimic, vernal snow. 
Where the dandelions trembled 

At the zephyr's talk absurd. 
Or the violets dissembled 

Just as if they hadn't heard 
All at once, as one awaking 

From the lull and rest and peace. 
To remark the verdure quaking 

In a sudden chill's caprice. 
All the lea with menace dismal, 

All the leaves in shred and fray. 
And the heavens cold, abysmal, 

Fathomless, and dull and gray. 
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Turning to OToole I said, "Will we ever get there?" 

"Oi hev me doubts," was the reply. 

"Shall we try, or do you want to see the OTooles 
you left behind so long ago?" 

He did not answer at once, but I knew the nature 
of his thoughts: the spell of Poppyland was still upon 
him. The remembrance of all that glow and quiet 
and hue. 

His reply was astute; it came in the form of an 
embarrassing question: "Phawt do yez say; wud yez 
loike t' see yer fayther or Miss Netticoat?" 

"Ha, ha I OToole—" I laughed, then suddenly became 
serious. I was compelled to admit it to myself: I had 
only thought of some means of quick return to the 
enchanting land which we had just left; and here was 
OToole, who could not quite persuade himself to leave 
his own behind. 

"Ah, OToole," I said suddenly, "you are entirely 
human now." 

The singular being looked at me oddly, as he said: 
"Is it annything t' be proud over? Oi don't see mooch 
in th' spaycies, barrin yersilf; that wuz a bad lot we left 
over yan." 

We toiled on till noon through all manner of hin- 
drances, and our clothes were in shreds, almost, from 
the brambles and dense undergrowth; we were tired 
and hopeless. 
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Suddenly, O'Toole, looking ahead, shouted; "Hoot I 
Oi know me way now." 

"Ah," I cried joyfully, "to Poppyland?" 

"No," he answered, "f me own." 

In a little while we reached more open ground, where 
we walked with greater ease, and about the middle of the 
afternoon we stood opposite the cave in which I had stored 
the kitchen-ware with which the shark had obliged me. 

I suggested to O'Toole that it would be a sensible 
thing to go within and get some needed sleep. But 
O'Toole said that he was anxious to reach his own habi- 
tation to see how his family had fared in his absence, and 
he departed on that errand, promising to return shortly. 

ff not then how long I slept, 
the moments raced or crept. 

But ah, O dream entrancing! 
I stood again in Poppyland, 
lere and there, on every hand. 
The merrimites were dancing. 

ireeze could not more lightly toss 
own the shimmer meads across 
In graceful indecision, 
moved these airy forms of light 
aye the silver braids of night 
To fabric for the vision. 
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Anon they glide, or gleam, or float. 
Or beckon— ah. Miss Netticoat! 

Your subtle hesitation. 
The half-extended hand, the glance 
Are all I need of utterance 

Or sweet insinuation. 

Away we go in glint and glow. 
In merry mazes to and fro. 

Around the gleaming level. 
Like glancing hues of light and shade 
From Luna's silver fabric frayed 

To zephyr-tossed dishevel. 

The blithe-faced moon smiled gaily down, 
And was there e'er so faint a frown. 

Or pout in any meaisure. 
Or aught of solemn or morose. 
She lined it with her rays jocose 

And silvered it to pleasure. 

And then I was suddenly awakened by one of the 

most mournful sounds it has ever been my misfortune 
to hear. 

I hurried to the entrance, and there, seated upon a 
fallen tree, was O'Toole, his face comical with grief. 

"Ah, Robinson, me dear, me dear I" he cried, "an' it's me 
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J thot's in it dape this day. Phawt t' 

do at all, at all, Oi dunno. Ah, 

me beauty!" and he rolled from 

\ tree to the ground entirely human 

misery. 

What's the trouble, OToole?" I asked. 



.r "Throuble, is it? Yis, thot's th* wurrd. Oi 
\ wint t' me risidince, Robinson, an' there 
was n't hide nor hair av a blissid wan in th' place. 

"I stud at th' dure an' put me hands t' me mout an 
yelt at th' top av me vice, an' th' only wurrds Oi got in 
return wuz th' sound av 'em back agin. All t' wanst, in a 
three just forninst, Oi see a pair av wee oies an' a bit av 
a round hed. Ah ha, me b'y — it wuz wan av thim I 

"'Hullo!' Oi sez, 'du yez know me?' 

"'Divil a bit,' sed th' wan in th' three. 

"'Oi'm yer fayther,' sez Oi. 

"'Hoot!' sez he, 'me fayther?' an' the hay- 
then give me the dhry grins, an' he sez, sez 
he, ' If yu're me fayther, phawt's me name ? ' 

"Oh, th' cute wah! An' blow me, 
Robinson, ef Oi cud reckimimber. You 
know there wuz plinty av thim. 

"Thin he sez, sez he, 'Ow, ow, ow! luk at 
'im now ! Where did yez git th' hat ? an wud 
yez moind th' sthyle av 'im, an' th' duds.' 
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"'Ow, ye divill' sez Oi, cross-loike; 'af Oi cud only 
climb yit, yez wudn't jaw th' auld mon that-a-way/ 

"'Climb, is it?' sez he; 'an' can't yez climb at all? Then 
yez be no fayther av moine. Th' auld wan, befure he ran 
aff frum his family, cud climb a strake av lightnin' an' go 
t' slape half-way. Yez me fayther?' an' th' imp av Satan 
trowed a sthick at me. 

"'Where's th' rist av th' family?' sez Oi. 'Wow,' sez 
he, 'Oi dunno at all, at all; some min kim wid big boxes 
an' caught the rist an' sailed away wid 'em.'" 

Poor O'Toole! one could never take him seriously; his 
very grief was absurd. He resembled the buffoon who as- 
sumes the dismal to make you laugh; and as sad as was 
his plight, I had much ado to keep from smiling. Nature, 
however, came to the rescue. 

The first pangs of his misery over, O'Toole discovered 
that he was hungry, and proposed that we should go to 
the spot where cocoanuts and bananas were plentiful. 

"That suits me, your excellency," said I. 

At this O'Toole consented to smile. " Ixcillincy, " 
he repeated, with a faint intimation of relish. "Oi say, 
Robinson, whin we git a bite t' ate, wud yez loike t' 
make a thry fer thot blissid place wance agin?" 

"I would that," I answered. "It will be better than 
roaming about this solitude." 

Presently we reached a clump of banana plants and 
found an abundance of the delicious fruit. 
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A short distance away several spindling trees stretched 
skyward, which O'Toole eyed anxiously. 

"Robinson," said he, "Oi wundher if Oi hev lost me 
grip. There be cocoanuts up yan, if Oi kin climb yit 

Here goes fur Ow I Murdheration I Phawt th' div — " 

for at that moment a full-sized cocoanut came whizzing 
through the air, and striking OToole fairly 
upon the head sent him sprawling. 
.3; Looking up I saw another coming my 

*■..,;. way, which I barely dodged. 

"Ah, ye imp av SatanI" shouted O'Toole. 

, '. '' " Luk at thot now. There's a wilkim fur a fay 

ther ;" and following the direction of his glance, 

I beheld a tiny chimpanzee with another cocoa- 

■l nut poised in his hand ready to hurl at us. 

Hactjiy gathering the missiles already 
we retired out of range, and refreshed 
js with the delicious milk they con- 

^arkl" exclaimed O'Toole suddenly, 
with his cocoanut suspended half-way 
to his lips, "do yez moind thot?" 

Laughter 1 The sound of human 
voices I I sprang to my feet, and, 

, , looking anxiously in the direction of 
the disturbance, beheld a thin column 
of smoke curling bluely in the air. 
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Shielded by the nature of the ground, which 
rose and fell in ridge and hollow, we crept 
cautiously forward. 

When at last we caught a glimpse of the 
intruders I could scarcely forbear a 
shout of joy, for seated around a 
rousing fire, from which came savory 
smells of cooking, were a number 
of seamen, who looked peaceable 
enough ; and, best of all, anchored a 
few leagues from the shore, a 
splendid vessel rode the waters. 

"Come, O'TooIe," I said, "this 
promises better than Poppyland," and 
together we stood erect and moved to- 
wards the group, calling as we walked. 

They were on their feet in an 
instant, and all eyes were directed 
our way. Several of the men held 
firearms ready for quick use; but as 
we came with our hands extended in air, as a sign of 
peaceable intent, the threat in their attitude relaxed, and 
we were permitted to come within the circle. 

"Who are you?" demanded one who appeared to be 
chief among them. 

"Robinson Crusoe is my name. I was cast upon this 
island some months ago." 
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"And your comrade?" asked the leader, as he gazed 
upon OToole curiously. 

"OToole is his name. He is also a castaway. Where 
are you bound?" 

"To England," was the reply. 

My heart throbbed. "Can you take the two of us 
with you? We can make ourselves useful." 

The leader said that he guessed he could manage it. 
At any rate, he had not the heart to leave us in such a 
situation. 

Presently the flesh was cooked, and OToole and I 
devoured the portions shared with us with delight. 

When we had finished the captain requested us to lead 
the way to fresh water, and when the casks were filled 
and carried back to the boats we made ready to depart. 

OToole seated himself listlessly in the boat, as, with a 
dip of the oars and a bound forward, we began our 
journey. 

He raised his head several times as the shore line 
faded, and sighed deeply. 

As for me, my spirits rose with every sweep of the oars. 
I was homeward bound; eager to discharge my bursting 
budget of news upon Mr. De Foe, and provide him, in 
the person of OToole, with a subject of curious study. 

But, most of all, I was anxious to see my parents, 
who, now that I was in a fair way to reach them, grew 
doubly dear. 
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I would return rich in experience and poor in pocket, 
able only to be lavish with my apologies. 

By the time there was breeze enough to fill the sails, 
the moon, almost at its full, began to point the way with 
a line of silver light, and — 



Along the gleaming highway 
The stately vessel bore; 

And in its beams, a thing of dreams. 
Appeared that distant shore. 
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Some zephyr, odor laden. 

Sighed to the drowsy sense: 
"Adieu, adieu, the ocean blue 

Will bear thee safely hence. 
Back to the bruise and struggle. 

The gray and vacant strand; 
To sodden leas, and sullen streams. 
Which bear no argosies of dreams. 

By singing zephyrs fanned, 
To sail the deep, of peaceful sleep 

Which glides round Poppyland." 



CHAPTER XII 



THE RETURN 



\ LONG a pictured ocean 
-iLJL. The vessel seemed to glide; 
The winds were hid, the skies amid. 

And silence held the tide. 
The sun was strange and rayless. 

As is the sun of dreams; 
As though the moon had come at noon 

To mimic with its beams. 
We strode the deck like phantoms 

In noiseless lull and peace; 
We looked into each other's eyes 
And saw responsive inquiries 

In shadowy caprice. 
We breathed the spell of silence. 

Inhaled the balm of rest; 

Born to our uses dew distilled. 

With distant charm, and odor filled; 

Til being slept, or waking, thrilled 

With languid interest. 

213 
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To one in search of adventure the greater part of 
that voyage homeward was a failure. 

A quiet prevailed as marked as that suspicious calm- 
ness which precedes the guilty visit of the small boy to 
the pantry shelves. 

A sort of haze enveloped the sun by day and mel- 
lowed the moon by night. There was scarcely a swell on 
the sea, and just enough breeze to urge us lazily forward. 

The captain was as listless as a gorged appetite, and 
the crew willing to follow his serene example. 

The orders of the one came as from a man yawning, 
and the obedience of the others followed like the tranquil 
actions of those about to retire for the night. The third 
day out the captain found energy enough to recross his 
legs, shift his quid to the other cheek, and inform me 
that he would be exceedingly obliged if I would suggest 
anything in the nature of a disturbance. 

I was about to respond that the most violent idea I 
could think of was indigestion, when OToole, who was 
more used to such weather, volunteered the needed 
diversion. Said he: 

"If yez will luk beyant, there be all th' dishturbance 
naded, Oi'm a t'inkin'." 

Gazing in the direction indicated we beheld a small 
dark spot as vivid, on the otherwise clear sky, as the 
solitary blot with which the schoolboy usually begins 
his composition. 
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At once the captain regained his animation; his desire 
for commotion was about to be more than gratified- 

In a short time the seamen, in response to his orders, 
scrambled up the shrouds, after the manner of domestics 
summoned from the midst of placid dreams, and began 
to furl sail. 

A shiver in the ocean 

Communicated to 
The creaking hull, and drowsy lull, 

A shuddering ado. 
The chills of premonition. 

Or something of the sort. 
Which breathe upon us to benumb. 
And get the spirits out of plumb. 

Made us their quaking sport. 
We spoke in voices hollow, 

As well, indeed, we might. 
For not a man of us had looked 
Upon a morsel, raw or cooked. 

Since the preceding night. 
And yet (perhaps the tempest 

The wonder may explain) 
From captain to the nervous crew 

There came no word profane. 
Though in the pitch the boatswain 

Against the mast contused. 
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And as he rallied from the jolt 
He dodged a vivid thunderbolt 

And asked to be excused. 
And ordered to the mizzen. 

The sailors sprang with ease, 
For as he bade his tars aloft 
The captain, with an accent soft. 

Said grimly, "If you please." 

"Oi know thot sphot," said OToole; "It 'ull be sthuffed 
wid plinty av divarsion. Oi hev seen th' same afore." 

Presently a breeze like a Judas kiss laughed upon our* 
faces, breathing no hint of the evil ambushed behind 
the clouds. 

The mist, bearer perhaps of some celestial scandal, 
turned the embarrassed sun moon-red, and darkness 
spread, rumorwise, from the central black. 

Uneasy tremors ran through the ship. Its placid 
joints creaked with expectation. The sails were big with 
bulging hints. 

Suddenly, from the gloomy vault, the nervous angles 
of the lightning ravelled through the horizon and ripped 
the welkin into shreds. 

The winds wailed through the cordage, all sorts of 
dismal "Come all yez," to which OToole, alwajrs affected 
by uproar, responded now and then with his terrific voice. 

The vessel, like a guilty small boy about to enter the 
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paternal study, shuddered from stem to stem — especially 
the latter — or quivered after the fashion of a spasm, in 
which, as a matter of fact, it proceeded to indulge the next 
instant. 

The captain turned a somersault 

From forward to abaft; 
And all the heavens seemed to vault 

Behind that reeling craft. 
Twas such a sight 

As in the night 

Turns troubled slumber daft. 

The tars, to do their captain's word, 
Turned cart-wheels to and fro; 

It really was quite absurd 

To see them venture so. 

To risk their necks 

Along the decks 
In tumbling come and go. 

To go aloft they'd wait until 

Accommodating seas 
Would tilt the vessel in a spill 

Of forty-five degrees; 
And then they'd drop 

Into the top 

As easy as you please. 
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at there were few figures which 

hat vessel neglected to describe 

short of a complete circle, and I 

am persuaded that even this 

would have occurred if fate 

^ had not realized that such 

a violent episode would have 

spoiled the story. 

On one of these abrupt tilts, 
VToole, who for the moment had 
rgotten to hold on to some- 
, began: 

, this be th' div ," and the 

t he shot past me down the dizzy 
ship's deck. 

ate at the other extreme, he was 
his original station by the next 
-■ lurcn, wnereupon ne resumed, as if nothing had hap- 
pened — "vil av a mess," in which I agreed entirely, 
although I had not the strength to say so. 

The crew were spilled to their various posts of 
duty. 

An order to larboard was executed by a tumble down 
the precipice of starboard, and the only reason why no 
one was found in the topmasts was that the ship did not 
turn keel up and drop one in that locality. 

The captain held on to everything except his temper. 
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and distributed fragments of the — th commandment about 
regardless. 

When the mate shot by the captain managed to say to 
him as he vanished into the cook's galley at the moment 
when that individual was about to emerge, "Is all taut?" 

The reply was lost in the folds of the cook's apron, 
which enveloped the head of the mate as it struck, like 
a huge fist, below the belt. 

For a miserable half-day we tossed about the sea in this 
violent fashion before the bruised crew found any rest. 

At last the seethe and spasm 

Their force began to lose. 
And each engulfing chasm 

Turned into placid ooze. 
The tempest ceased its clamor, 

A blend of gray and dun. 
In interchanging glamor, 

Announced the setting sun. 

And every bounding billow 

So slumberously sped. 
It might have been a pillow 

For Aphrodite's head. 
While through the peaceful blending 

We sailed, it seemed to us, 
Just like a gulp descending 

A dry esophagus. 
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Finally, when quiet was restored and it was safe to 
spread sail, we sped onward at a fine rate. 

The tempest, which ended about as rapidly as it 
began, and which has very little excuse for intruding 
upon this peaceful narrative, was about the only episode 
worthy of mention on that voyage homeward, with the 
exception, perhaps, of an upheaval, now and then, in the 
captain's mode of speech as matters went wrong. 

In such placid surroundings we finally anchored just 
outside of Hull, and one bright morning I stood with 
OToole upon the quay. 

Two weather-beaten tars 

Stood in their salty tracks. 
All they possessed 
(As may be guessed) 

Upon their shrinking backs. 

And one unto his mate 

"What cheer?" was heard to say. 
"Now blast my eyes," 
His mate replies, 

"If it's hip, hip, hooray 1" 

In a little while I would be home again. 
Home I How would I find it? Now that I was so 
near my anxiety to reach my parents was redoubled. 
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Fate had decided that I should proceed to York in 
the manner of my departure from that place — afoot and 
penniless. 

In this inglorious way O'Toole and I trudged on, and 
one evening, when it was dark enough for our purposes, 
we entered the city and skulked in the direction of 
my home. 

With my heart in my mouth {an expression which I 
had learned from Mr. De Foe was to be employed in 
such an emergency) I stood, guilty truant that I was, 
hesitating to knock upon the door. 

Finally, I pulled myself together, and in response to 
my half-hearted raps I heard footfalls within, which I 
thought I recognized; then the i 
bolt shot back, the door opened, j 
and my father stood before me. 

He recognized me at once. 1 

"Ah, Robinson, is it you? -. 
Late as usual." 

What a reception. No sign of 
emotion; no explosion of "My 
boy, my long-lost boy I " And his 
words, "Late as usual," how often 
I had heard them in the past. 

"And mother?" I asked. 

"Upstairs asleep." 

"Well?" I exclaimed. 



^ 
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"Never better. But who's your friend?" asked father, 
looking at OToole curiously. 

I explained, and in a little while we were inside. 

When we were seated my father turned to me and 
said: "I understand that you have gone into the adven- 
ture business, and," scanning me closely, "from what I 
see I should judge that it is not very profitable." 

"Mr. De Foe has told you, then?" I exclaimed. 

"Yes," returned father, "and I have told him several 
things, too. I fancy he does not relish my views of such 
business." 

This was depressing. 

"Well," he resumed, "now that you have returned, 
what do you propose to do ? Do you think you can man- 
age to lead a respectable life if you get the opportunity?" 

I answered that such was my desire. 

"Well, then," he replied, "there is a vacancy for you 
at the store if you will settle down." 

This was better than I had expected. 

"What are my duties?" I asked. 

"Well, at first you will have to superintend the push 
cart and deliver bundles." 

This was worse. 

"All right, father, I accept. I suppose I will have to 
make a beginning somehow." 

Then I begged him to find something for OToole. 

"What are his abilities?" 
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I explained to OToole, to whom the word was new. 

"Oh I" he said, "abilities is it. Well, Oi heva pair uv 
arrums, an' a stout back, an' a willin' hed." 

"That is not a bad sort of outfit," replied my father. 
"However, let us go to bed. I'll see what can be done 
in the morning." 

"Can I see mother?" I asked. 

Father looked at me with a singular expression. 

"Not to-night. There is no use of disturbing her, 
unless you think that you can't wait one day more." 

Then in the night I dreamed a dream 

To make a cynic laugh; 
Forsooth I was the prodigal 
Returned to the ancestral hall 

To eat the fatted calf. 

Some distance off mine ancient sire 

Beheld my slow advance; 
The tears adown his cheek did flit, 
Just as arranged in ancient writ 

For such a circumstance. 

Anon I cling to his embrace. 

And standing just within 
The dear old mother whose ado 
Sends liquid anguish trickling to 

The dimples in her chin. 
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The faithful maid, framed in the door 

That lights the larder, stands; 
Her apron to her tearful eyes. 
Which she alternately applies 
Unto her steaming hands. 





"Ah mel" I cry, "that such as I 

This welcome can evoke/' 
I stepped within, resumed the seat 
In which of yore I used to eat. 

And then, alas, awoke I 

In the morning I met the 
dear old lady at the foot of the 
stairs. What was wrong with 
the situation anyhow? She reached 
out her hand and patted me in the old 
manner upon the cheek without any 
visible emotion, and said: 
"We have flannel-cakes this morn- 
ing, Robinson, for breakfast." 
It was all very singular. 
It was bad enough to return 
penniless, but to be received in 
such a matter-of-fact manner was 
disheartening. Flannel-cakes I 
I had n't even aroused a thrill. 
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Not the ghost of a frown, not 
a tremulous shade, 
Not a quiver of lip or of eye; 
Had the rhythm gone wrong 
In the swing of my song? 
Was there something essen- 
tial awry? 

As soon as possible after 
I had breakfasted I hurried 
to Mr. De Foe and found 
that genial gentleman seated 
in the garden at the rear < 

"Ah, hal" he cried upo 
of me, "just in time. Look, I am even now engaged in 
touching up a bit here and there," and he indicated quite 
a bundle of MSS. "This is your history, my boy, as far as 
you have given it. I hope that you have a large budget." 

Here at least was a reception in which there was 
some enthusiasm, and more in harmony with the facts in 
the case. 

When I had produced my note books his eyes glistened. 

"Ah, Robinson, that is orderly and fine!" and he 
grasped them eagerly. 

"You will find plenty of incident there," I assured him. 

"Good," he exclaimed, "it is badly needed," and he 
fell to reading the first of my note books. 
»s 
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"Excellent," he cried as he proceeded, and for fear 
of interrupting him I excused myself, promising to call 
the next day. 



Dear reader, I am a respectable grocer now. 

I have developed from the push cart to a responsible 
position in my father's store; am familiar with raisins, 
coffee, sugar and the like, and can make a plausible look- 
ing pound out of fifteen ounces with the best of them. 

For a long time after my return I felt that the only 
apology I could make to my parents for my heedless 
absence was respectable behavior and attention to business. 

In due time — 

For virtue is its own reward, 

And in that simple fact is 

The reason why it is so hard 

For sinful man to practice — 

In due time, I repeat, my behavior was remarked and ' 
rewarded by my father with substantial advantage; in - 
fact, "Crusoe & Son" is the legend which squeaks to 
the wind on the swinging sign over the door of the 
establishment. 
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O'Toole for some time fulfilled the duties of his position 
with credit to himself until he came within reach of the 
butter keg and the raisin case. 

He could never resist these two temptations, which 
his enormous capacity made quite a serious feature of 
expense. 

Indeed, I am inclined to believe that 
he regarded with peculiar disfavor any 
customer whose demands included 
either of these articles. 

At last he became so fond of these 
things that he offered to accept all that 
he could devour in the place of wages, 
a proposition which my father saw fit 
to accept, unfortunately, with the result 
that we were never positive that we 
would be able to supply the customers 
whose desires coincide with O'Toole's. 

But O'Toole became as necessary 
to my father's happiness as his bank 
account, and I am convinced that the 
idea of parting with the one was as unwelcome as the 
thought of losing the other. 

Fortunately, he was not called upon during his life to 
make a choice. 

O'Toole's brogue grew mellower each day, and spread 
over the deficiencies of his speech a pleasing apology as 
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ample as the butter which he devoured in such quantities. 
His humor was inexhaustible, and his development from 
what I had known was unceasing. 

He was all that a self-respecting Irishman cared to 
be, and from his side-burns to his enormous brogans 
there was no figure upon the streets of York more 
impressive. 

No one would have dreamed of his origin. There 
never was such a persistent transformation. 

None knew it save myself and Mr. De Foe. 

Mr. De Foe. Oh, yes, Mr. De Foe. 

In all this life there is no truth. 

By sage or motley uttered. 
As that grown heedless in our pride 
We drop our bread upon the side 

So beautifully buttered. 

When I called upon Mr. De Foe on the succeeding 
morning (this was many months ago) I was received with 
a very pronounced change of manner. 

He asked me to be seated, and placed his hands upon 
my notes with a very curious expression. 

"Robinson," said he, after regarding me for some 
moments with singular directness, "tell me, do you 
recall that sea-fight in which you were captured by the 
pirates?" 
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"Yes," said I, pointing to the scar upon my cheek, 
"there is the memorandum of the affair." 

"Ah!" he murmured, as he examined the wound in- 
tently, "I should judge that a portion of the blow 
expended its force upon the head. Is it not so?" 
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"Yes, Mr. De Foe, I was insensible from the shock." 

"Ah, ah I" he exclaimed, in the manner of a man 
whose views have just been bolstered with certifying 
evidence, " I thought so ; but tell me, how soon after your 
misfortune did you begin this?" and he placed in my 
hands the third of my note books. 

These memoranda concerned my introduction to Pop- 
pyland and chronicled the singular occurrences in that 
strange place. 

Suddenly a dim notion of the purpose of Mr. De Foe's 
question began to assume shape. "Surely, Mr. De Foe," 
I stammered, "you do not think that I am — that there 
is " 

"Quietly, Robinson," interrupted Mr. De Foe, kindly, 
"but I presume that you are aware of the contents of 
your note books?" 

Of course, the matter is mine." 
Well, Robinson," said he, " I am, to say the least, sadly 
disappointed and deeply concerned. What, may I ask, do 
you mean by giving me such memoranda?" 

"Why," I cried, "because it's all true, every word." 

"My poor boy," he said, as he made the several books 
into a small package, which he placed in my hands, 
"my poor boy, I would strongly urge you to consult a 
physician. 

"I am under the painful necessity of bidding you a 
final good morning," and I found myself, a few moments 
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later, standing, speechless and stunned, upon the pavement 
in front of Mr. De Foe's residence, with my luckless 
notes in my hands. 

To think of it! After all my trouble— shipwreck, hard- 
ship, and what not, to say nothing of that unusual state 
of affairs in Poppyland — I was not believed. 

Ah me, alas, alack I 

Or something of the sort. 
That suits the tone 
When we would groan 
As an extreme resort. 

Alack 1 to wriggle through 

The ravel and the fray. 
To your disgrace. 
Is not a case. 
Believe me, of hooray. 

The whole matter was set down, to use Mr. De Foe's 
humiliating expression, as "rot." 

Think of it— rot! 

And this explains why Mr. De Foe wrote his story in 
his own way after all, and omitted all the extraordinary 
details which I had gathered so laboriously. 

His story cannot possibly compare with mine. 
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F^cy the egotism that assumes that the reader will 
be interested in a solitary island, occupied by a solitary 
man indulging in solitary monologue for months and 
months I 

What a lack of invention. What literary jealousy. 

I am persuaded that my account of O'Toole induced 
Mr. De Foe to relieve the monotony of the situation by 
the introduction of "Friday." 

But what, after all, do^ it matter? The grocery 
business is good, anyhow, and I am not denied the occa- 
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sional relief of inscribing upon wrapping paper a ditty or 
two when custom is slack. 

I may add that I have developed to quite a respect- 
able figure in my town, and have enough of the where- 
withal to assure a comfortable journey through and a 
respectable exit from this world; and I have accepted 
without protest the fact that I have forever, with occa- 
sional exceptions, abandoned literature for lard. 

And now the man from nowhere 

Concludes as he began. 
Says he, "There's not the slightest doubt 
That to arrive ere you set out 

Is a bewitching plan." 

It saves a deal of trouble 

To make that easy span. 
With nimble motions of the pen. 
Across that void which, now and then. 

Prevails 'twixt can't and can. 

A shallop sails the ocean. 

Desire proceeds on wings; 
And nothing ugly or abrupt 
In anywise can interrupt 

Your fine imaginings. 
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The way is not uncertain. 

The soul that can expand 
To kindly thought may sail the stream 
Of faith and wizardry and dream 

That glides 'round Poppyland. 

So when the moon has risen 
To trail its gleeiming clue 

Along the line of silver light. 

You sail away into the night. 
And so adieu, adieu. 
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WHEN I had finished this singular MS. the reader 
can imagine my anxiety to return it to Officer 
777, whose identity I more than suspected. 
I hurried through my breakfast, and was about to 
neglect a brace of very tempting chops, and bolt some 
exceedingly hot coffee, when my attention was riveted to 
an item in the morning's paper, announced in startling 
headlines : 

ESCAPEDI 

The gigantic chimpanzee recently 
acquired by the Zoo missing. 

Cage bars sawed from the outside. 

$500 reward for its return and information 

leading to the arrest of those 

instrumental in its release. 
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This settled breakfast. 

Clapping my hat on my head rear end first, and 
plunging into my overcoat, I hastened from the house 
and proceeded to the tenement occupied by this extra- 
ordinary member of the "Finest." 

The street-cars had never crawled so slowly. 

The crowds could not have been more dense. 

Every move forward met with the customary ob- 
stacles with which a depraved Providence embarrasses 
our haste. 

I lavished jolts and apologies. 

At last I succeeded — a square off my destination 
loomed into view. 

But a new feature intruded. 

Directly below the house number of the apartment 
occupied by No. 777 a sign extended from the door 
towards the street: 
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I pressed the bell-button. Presently the door opened 
and No. 777 presented himself. 

"Gud marnin to yez," he said. 

I returned his salutation and the MS. 

"Where did you get it?" I inquired, pointing to the 
package I had just delivered. 

"Frum th' wan thot writ it." 

"Impossible," I exclaimed; "why you would have to 
be a couple of centuries old for that." 

The officer regarded me with a singular expression, 
which seemed to suggest that there was nothing startling 
in that proposition. 

Indeed, as I gazed into his extraordinary eyes, an 
uncomfortable feeling, which I could not analyze, pos- 
sessed me. 

Just then I recalled the item in the paper. 
Officer," I said, "I have news for you." 
Phawt?" he asked. 

"The chimpanzee escaped from the Zoo last night." 

Not a line of his countenance changed. 

"Did you understand me?" I asked. 

"Shure," responded the officer. 

Just then my glance strayed from his face to the area in 
the rear. Great Scott I Can it be possible ? That figure at 
the tub 1 That hairy physiognomy 1 I turned to No. 777, who 
regarded me intently. He said not a word. What was there 
to say t The situation was strained. I promised to call again. 
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At the door he offered his hand, which I grasped. 
Are yez on?" he asked. 
I am," said I. 
Mum?" 
Sure. " 
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